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HORiE PELASGIC^. 



PART I. 



CHAP. I. 

INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE PELASQI. 

A s the Pelasgi, according to Strabo, were not 
only MEFA €0vo9\ but tAv vepl njy "EKKdSa ^a- 
(rrevadvrm 'APXAldXATOI*, an inquiry into their 
origin and language cannot fail to excite the 
interest of the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
historian. Yet there is hardly an historical question^ 
which has been involved in greater perplexity ; and cer- 
tainly none^ on which opinion has been mogp divided. 
These same Pelasgi have by turns been represented 
in the works of modern writers^ as Egyptians, Phi- 
listines, Phoenicians, Bactrians, Scythians, Goths, 
and Celts, according as it best suited their respective 
systems. But though we cannot obtain the cer- 
tain^ gf historical evidence for the origin of so 
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(1.) Lib. XIIL p. 621. ed. Casaubon. 

i2.) Lib. VIL p. 327. 
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2 UOlkM PELASGICJE- Part I. 

ancient a people, we may obtain something more 
solid^ than mere conjecture : we may at least derive 
the benefit of historical induction. To give this 
historical induction the weight of which it is capa- 
ble^ we must collect all the accounts, which can be 
obtained of the Pelasgi, from the writings of the 
Greeks themselves ; we must arrange those ac- 
counts in such an order, as will best enable us to 
trace the Pelasgi upwards, as high as our data will 
carry us ; and then consider what probable con- 
clusion may be drawn. 

No Greek writer has taken so much pains to 
discover the origin and history of the Pdasgi^ as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; though lilce other 
Greek writers he represents them as oiroyQove^ in 
that country, beyond which his researches did not 
carry him. He says, in his Antiquitates Romanes 

Lib. I. cap. 17j *Hi; to twi/ HeKaayQv yevo^ 'EXXiy- 
viKOPf €K JleXoirovviicov to dfy^alov, 'Ey^ii&aTo oe 
TV')(ai9 ^vtyiroTyjoi^f 619 ttoXXci /xev icoi aXXa, /lucXio'Ta 
^ C19 Tj}i; iroKvirXavov re, ical oitevo^ tottov )3ej3aioi/ 
.oiK»i<Ttv. irfmrov jjlcv yap irepl to KoKoifievov wv 
AyaiKOv Apyo^ tfKticTav avToyOove^ ovres, (09 01 woXKoi 
irepl avTwv Xeyovcri. ti^v Se eTrwvv/tilav eXajSoi/ ef apxv^ 
TavTfjv awo Tdv UeXuayoS (ituriXSw?. That the Pe- 
lasgi were the first inhabitants of Peloponnesus, and 
that they were so called from a king of that name, ap- 
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Chap. I* HORJB PELAS6IC£. 3 

pears to be the general opinion of the Greek writers. 
There is indeed a difierence of opinion in regard 
to the part of Peloponnesus, which the Pela^ 
are.suj^sed to have first occqpied : for while some 
writers^ as appears from the passage just quoted, re- 
present Achaia as their original country, other writers 
place them in the adjacent country of Arcadia. 
Hence Plutarch^ speaking of the Arcadians, com- 
pares them with their native oak.: 'Ecrriny ovy- 
ytvela irpos ti^v Spvi^ vparroi yap cafOpdirwv yeyovevai 
cotcowriv €K yrj^f wy ly opv^ tSp (pvrwv^* But what- 
ever part of Peloponnesus they ^rst occupied, they 
gradually spread themselves over the whole penin- 
sula, which was thence originally called Pelasgia. 
Strabo (Lib, V, p. 221.) says, rfjv UeXxyirowfiaov 
TleKcurylav (ptfalv '^E^poy KKtfiiivdi : and Herodotus 
(Lib. IL cap. \7\.) speaking of the daughters of 
Danaus instructing the Pelopdnnesian women in 
the religious rites of Egypt, uses the expression 

itSa]^a<Tai Toi? UeKatryiwriSa^ yvvcuKU^^. Hence the 



(3.) See his Stuasiiones Romdna in Tom. 11. p. 286. ed. 
Xylandri. Pliny also (Hist. Nat. Lib. IV. cap. 6.) says that 
Arcadia was once called Pelasgu. And Pausanias in his de- 
scription of Arcadia (Lib. VIIL cap. 1.) says in reference to a 
former writer lieXair^oZ li fiaffiXevovro^, yiveeOai Ka\ r^ X^P9 
HeXatryiaw ^o'lv ovofia. 

(4.) See also Callimachi Hymn, in Pallad. Ver. 4. and 

Spanheim's 
A 2 



4 HOR£ PELASGICJ:. Part I. 

old inhabitants of the northern coast of Peloponne- 
sus, who according to Herodotus, changed afterwards 
their name to lonians^ from Ion the son of Xuthus^ 
were distinguished by the title of IleXcKryo! Af7ia- 
Xee^^ : the ArCadians, on the other hand, were^ 
according to the same author, distinguished by the 
title of JleXaayoi 'A/o/co&s^. Greece likewise with- 
out the Isthmus appears to have been originally 
inhabited by these same Pelasgi. The old inha- 
bitants of Attica are called by Herodotus iOyos He- 
\aaryucov!' : and he distinguishes them by the title 
of HeXaayol Kpavaol^. They were likewise in 

w 

Spanheim's Note (Tom. IL p. 607. ed. Ernesti.) where rarioos 
passages to the same purport are quoted from the Qreek 
tragedians. See also Apollonius Rhodius, Argoo. I. 1024. 
where the Greek Scholiast in reference to Peloponnesus says, 
r6 naXaiov IIEAASFIS cKaXerro. 

(5.) Lib, VII. cap. 9*. 

(6.) lib.L cap. 146, 

(7.) Lib. I. cap. 57. 

(8.) Lib^ VIII. cap. 44. Thucydides mentions a iemple a( 
Athens (Lib. IL cap. 17.) HeXaa^iKov Ka\ovfA€vo¥ to vwS rtju 
^wpSwoXiv. Indeed the very walls of the Acropolis appear to 
have been built by the Pelasgi. Herodotus (Lib. V. cap. 64.) 
says, K\€o/ji€vfi^ li dviKOfjievo^ €« to atrrv, dfMt *A$fjvait9¥ TOi&t 
fioyXofjiivotari etyai €\€vQepoicri evoXiopKce tov9 Tvpdvvow dnetp^ 
ffxitfow iv Ttf UeXacT'yiK^ 'rei^eW That this wall surrounded the. 
Acropolis appears from what he further says. Lib. VL c. 137. 

Pausanias 
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possession of Boeotia, Phocis, and Euboea: for 
Dionysios of Halicarnassus (Lib. Leap. 18.) speak- 
ing of the Pelasgi in the time of Deucalion aays^ 
oXXoi ^6 €1$ T6 BoioKTiai/, Kal ^wKiSay Koi EAjiotap iiefco^ 

fkicrOncrav. ApoUonius Rhodius (Ai^n. I. 1034.) 
says, 

McucpUaw €iaavTo UeXaayucov apea KeXaai. 

And his scholiast observes^ Mdicpi^ rj Evfioia eitoXeTro. 
That the Pelai^ established themselves also on the 
Western side of Greece appears from the oracle of 
Dodona, which Strabo (Lib. VIL p. 327.) calls 
lieKcurymv iSpvfia. Herodotus also says, that the 
Pelasgi were the first who sacrificed and prayed to 
the Gods, as he himself learnt at Dodona. "^vov 

ie iravra jcporepov o\ TleKacryol Oeolai eirevyofjievoi^ w 

eyw €v ^w^iivri ol^ aKovcds^. Hence Homer (Iliad* 
n. 333.) gives the title of Pelasgic to Ju- 
piter DodonSBUS, Z^v ava^ /^oo^vaie, TlekacrytKe. 

That they established themselves in Eptrus appears, 

Pausanias ia his descripticm of Attica (Lib. I. c. 28.) says, T^ 
Bf aKpowoKet (irXijw otrov Kifxwv tfKo^ofjiriaev otuTrj^ 6 MiXricSov) 
trepi/SaXeiv ro Kotwow Xeyerai rov Teij^ov^ TleXatryov^, oIjeff<rar- 
rat TOT€ uvo rrjv dnpiwoXtv. Strabo also (Lib. IX. p. 401.) 
speaking of Athens, says iKXtjOfi iiipo^ n r^v toKemUeXairyiKapi 
and at p. 221 he appeals to Attic writers in proof of the asser- 
tion, that the Pelasgi had settled at Athens : m xal 'A^f/vjfcrc 
y€vofAi¥uv rmv IIcXafryMy. See also Dionys* Hal. Lib. L cap. 2S, 
(9.) Lib. IL ca|5. 5?. 
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6 HORiE PELASGIC^. Part I. 

from what Strabo says. Lib. V. p. p21. IloXXoi 

a Koi TO. 'HTreipun-ucd idvti HeKaayiKcL €tpiiKa<ri, cas Kal 

fiiypi Sevpo eirapl^airrwv. That they had established 
themselves likewise in Thessaly, appears from the 
epithet \l€\affyiK6v, which Homer (II. B. 681.) 
has given to Argos in Thessaly. Of this neXocr- 
yiKov "Apyos says Strabo (Lib. V. p. 221.) To He- 
\curyiKov '!Apyo9 tj OerroKia Xeyerai, to fiercj^v roJif 

t*Qo\£v TOV Tlfl¥€lOVf Kal TWV QepjuLOTTvKSv, €<W T^Sf 

opeivij^ T^s Kara HivooVf oia to ewdp^at twv toitwv 

TovTwv IIEAAsrOYS. Also Dionysius of Ha^car- 
nassus, speaking of the Pelasgi settling in Thessaly 
some ages before the Trojan war, says (Lib. L 

cap. 17-) EJ? Tfji; Tore fjuev AijuLoviav, vvv §6 Gerra- 
^Jaif ovofiw^ofxivfiVy juL€Tav€(rTfi<rav, tjyovvTo Si Tfji cwrot- 
«cia9 A^cuo^y Kal ^OioSy Kal HeXaayq^y ol Aaplaatis 

Kal UocreiSwvos vioi This passage exactly agrees 
with what Homer says, II. B. 681. 

Nvv 5* av TOV9 ocraoi to UeXcuFyucov Apyos evaiov, 

Oi T AKoVy di T AXOTTY^V, Ol T€ ^pif)(tv iv€jkOVTOy 

Of T el'j^pv ^Oiffv, iJS* *£XXa^a KaKKiyvvauca^ 
iAvpfit^v€9 0€ KcikevvTo, Kal ''EXKfiveif koI A'^aieL 

The Greek Scholiast to ApoUonius Rhodius (Ar- 
gon. I. 14.) referring to this passage says, UeXaayoi 
iXiiyovTOy oi njv ^uotik^v KaTtpKovv. ApoUoniUS 

himself (Argon. L 580.) applies to Thessaly the 
expression wo\v\ifios ata HeXacrywVf and his Scho- 
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Chap. I. HOBM PELASGICiE. 7 

liast then explains HeKwrySv by QwcraXwp. Ste- 
phanas Byzantinus explains OcovoXia as being ij 
irporepov WeKcuryia. Herodotus relates, that Phthi* 
Otis was occupied by the Pelasgi in the time of 
Deucalion {ewl Aewccikitovos /3a(riX^off oixee y^v r^v 

^iSriy, Lib. I. c.~ 56.) In the same chapter he 
mentions Ossa^ Olympus, and Pindus, as occupied 
by the same people. Strabo also speaks of the 
Pelasgi in Thessaly. He says (Lib. V. p. 230.) 

Tow 5c TleKatryavs, ori fiew dpf)(aiov t« (pvkoy /cara 
tfjv *EXXaoa iraaap iweiroKcurej koX fiaKicrTa irapa roli 
AioXevtn roTs Kara 0ETTAAIAN, o/uLoXoyovaiv airav" 

Te9 <r)(e$oy tu Hence in another place (Lib. VII. 
p. 329.) he has given to Thessaly the epithet lie* 

\axryiwri9. 

It appears also from the expression xard t^v 
'EXXaSa iratrav^ that^ the Pelasgi once occupied the 
whole of Greece. Hence, according to Herodotus, 
Greece in general was originally called HeXcuryla, 
the term *£XXa9 not being employed as a generic 
term, till after the Trojan war. In Lib. II. cap. 56. 
Herodotus uses the expression riji vSv *£XXa^, 
irporepov & nEAASriHX KfCXevfkevfi^ : and Lib. VIII. 
cap. 44. TldKourySv. iyfovrwv niu vvv *£Wada iroXeo- 
^ew^v^^. That the terms 'EXXaj and "EKKtjve^ were 

(10.) The term Pelasgi is frequently used also by Latin 

writers 
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8 HORiE PELASGICiE. f art L 

in the time of Homer confined to 2^ district of 
Thessaly appears from the passage above quoted 
from the Iliad : and that the term *EXXa9 was not 
apphed to Greece in general till after the Trojan 
war is asserted by Thucydides, Lib. I. cap. 3. 
IIjOo yap Twv TpwucSp ovSev {JHniverat wpoTcpop Koivfi 
epyacra/mevfi t} *£XXa9* SokcI ie fioi, ovie TOYNOMA 
Tovro ^v/uL'TrcuTd w(a el'^ev, dWa ra fijev irpo EWtjViK 
Tov ^evKoKliovos koi wavv ouSe elvcu 1; iir'ucKifa'K aviiff 
Kora eOvff Sc oXXa t€, koi to nEAA2riK0N eiri^XcI- 
(TToVy QKf> eavTwv T^v etronn/fiiav irapejfeaOai, 

If we go northward from Thessaly to Thrace, 
we again trace the Pelasgi in that country from the 
^rliest ages^^. In the island of Samothrace^ at the 

writers to denote the Greeks in general^ especially wfaeo they 
are speaking of the early ages of Greece : 

Tempore jam ex illo casus mihi cognitus urbis 

IVcgaiMe, oomenqae taiUDy regesqne Pelatgi. Aneid. 1.^6X6, 

Qiliem falsa snb proditione PeiUugu lb. II. S9. 

Ifle dolis instrttctus et arte PeUuga. n>. 11. 151^ 

VincemoSy ait, gaodete Peh^ 
Troja cadet OvW. Met XIL 19. 

Fama Pekugia3a$ sobito perveoit in iirbes. Ovid. Her. IX. 9, 

(11.) If the Pelasgi occupied both Thrace and Thessaly, 

they must have occupied the intermediate country of Macedonia, 

which indeed is frequently considered as attached either to the 

one 
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mouth of the Hebrus, they instituted the mysteries 
of the Cabiri: for Herodotus (Lib. II. cap. 51.) 
having said, arrt^ Se rd Ka/ielpwv opyia fiefivifrm^ tA 
'Sa/uLoOp^iKCf emreXeovai trapakafioirre^ irapd II^XcKr- 
^£vj adds in the next line ti;i; yap ^/uL&OprfiKfiv oiKeop 
wpoTtpov TleXxKryoL Homer also^ when he describes 
those (pvXa UekaaywVf which were among the 
Trajan auxiliaries^ represents them as neighbours of 
the Thracians. For having mentioned the auxili- 
aries that came from Sestus and Abydus, he ifn- 
medicUelj/ describes the Pelasgi, II. B, 840. 

*l7nro0oos o aye (pSXa HeXaoywv iy^i^Kfxwpiav^ 
Twv oi AapKTcrav €pi(ioi\cuca vcuerdatTKov* 
Twv fip)l *Imr69o6s re, HvXcuov t ol^as Aptiof, 
*Y*6 Svw AijOoio TleXaayov TevrafiiSao. 

Hi then immediately adds, 

Avrap Optiucas ijy Axofjiasy Kal Helpco^ ^pof^y 
Ootroi/s EXKfffrirovTOi ayappoo^ evros eepyei. 

Immediately after the Thracians he describes the 



one or to the other. Thus Olympus^ which, according to Hero- 
dotus (Lib. I. 56.) was occupied by the Pelasgi, is sometimes 
called a mountain of Thessaly, at other times a mountain of 
Macedonia. That Macedonia itself was sometimes considered 
as a part of Thrace, appears from Strabo, Lib. X. p. 47 1. And 
that the old Macedonians were really a race of J^elasgi is 
asserted by Justin, Lib. YIL cap. I.; where, in his description 
of Macedonia, he says, Populus P^lasgi, regio Psonia dicebatur. 
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CiconeSy who lived in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Rhodope ; and then the Pasonians, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Mount HaBmus. Having 
thus gone to the extremity of the European 
countries, which sent auxiliaries to Troy, he returns 
at Ver. 851. to the enumeration of their Asiatic 
auxiliaries. Since then Homer proceeds west- 
ward in his description from the Hellespont to 
Mount Hsmus, and includes the (pSka TlekairyS^ in 
this description, we must conclude^ that like the 
Cicones^ they then inhabited some part of the ex- 
tensive country called Thrace. And this inference 
derives additional weight from the circumstance, 
that the Pceonians, who are likewise included in 
this description^ and who are sometimes represented 
as Thracians, were themselves a race of Pelasgi, as 
appears from the preceding Note. There was 
indeed a town called Larissa to thq East of the 
Hellespont near Troy. But the Larissa, from 
which these Pelasgi came^ was far distant from 
Troy : for when their leader Hippothous was 
killed by Ajax, Homer says (II. P. 301.) that he 
fell 

and the reasons already assigned prevent us from 
seeking with Strabo (Lib. XIII. p. 621.) for this 
Pelasgic Larissa at any distai^ to the south of 
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Chap. I. HOR£ PELASOICA. 11 

Troy. Heyne therefore, in his Note to the passage 
in question, says, Suspicari licet infer Thraces 
Eurcpce consedisse turmas Pelasgorum}^. It is 
true, that the Greek geographers have not men« 
tioned any Larissa in Thrace : but such a town 
may have existed there at the time of the Trcgan 
war, and yet have either been destroyed or have 
changed its name in the course of a thousand 
years. The name of Larissa is /celebrated in Pe* 
lasgic mjrthology : for as the elder Pelasgus is called 
the son of Jupiter and Niobe^^, so the second Pelas- 
gus, with his brothers Phthius and Achaeus, who 
led the Pelasgi into Thessaly, are called the sons of 
Neptune and Larissa}^. At any rate we know 
from Herodotus, that the island of Samothrace, 
at the mouth of the Hebrus, was occupied at a very 
early age by the Pelasgi. Two other islands adja- 
cent to Thrace, namely Lemnus and Imbrus, must 
also have been occupied at a very early age by the Pe- 
lasgi. For Herodotus (Lib. V. c- 26.) speaking of 
the invasion of those isjands by Darius, observes^ 

(12.) Tom. IV. p. 417. of his edition of Homer. 

(1 3.) ''Hi' li 6 UeXafryoi €ic AicJy, tk Aeyeroi, Koi t^« NioySffV 
Tov ^opmvim^, ^ irptirj^ yvycuKi dvtir^ /uii0'76Tai o Zevv, «« d ixv6o9 
i'xjit, Dion. Hal. Lib. I. c. 17. 

(14.) Ayaio^^ Koi ^$io^^ Koi HeXairydi, oi Aapivcrfffi Ka« 
Tloc€iZivo^ ^toi, lb. ib. 
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that both of them were still occupied by the Pe-' 

lasgi (a/ii(poT€pa9 ETI Tore vwo TleXaaycov ohceofUvaf.) 

Hence we may safely infer^ that the Pelasgi had 
possessions on the continent of Thrace itself. We 
shall find likewise in the sequel^ that when Hero- 
dotus proposes to ascertain the language^ which was 
originally spoken by the Pelasgi, he particularly 
mentions tijv TlXaKiifv t€ koH 'SiKvKaKfiv TieKouryAp 

By means of the data, collected in this Chapter, 
we may trace the; Pelasgi throughout the whole 
of Greece, and onward through Thrace to the 
Hellespont. The Greek writers, . as we have seen, 
represent either Achaia, or Arcadia, as the original 
seat of the Pelasgi : whence they are supposed to 
have migrated to Thessaly ^, and from Thessaly to 
Thrace ^^. The question fum the Pelasgi came to 

11- - — ■ •~- — — — — — ^■^^■^■^■^— ^^— ^— .-^^— 

(15.) When Diony«iiis of Halicaroassus (Lib. I. cap. 17.) 
describes the settlement of the Pelasgi in Thessaly ^ under 
Pelasgusj Pthius, and Achaeus, he represents them as coming 
from Peloponnesus. 

(16.) Perhaps the reason why Arcadia in particular was sup- 
posed to have been the original seat of the Pelasgi, was that the 
Arcadians retained their antient customs longer than any other 
people of Greece* Herodotus (Lib. II. cap. 171.) speaking of a 
religious ceremony adopted in Peloponnesus by the Pelasgian 

women 
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ChAy. I. HOBJE PELASGIC^; 13 

be the first inhabitants of Peloponnesus was easily 
resolved by making them dvroxOove^. But as we 
know, that Europe was peopled from Asia, either 
the 'first settlers in Peloponnesus traversed the 
Egean sea, in which case Greece might have been 
peopled from south to north : or the first migration 
from Asia Minor to Europe was across either the 
Hellespont or the Thracian Bosphorus, in which 
case Greece was peopled from north to south. 
Now it is infinitely more probable, that the first 
settlers in Thrace should have crossed the Helles- 
pont, where the land on one side is visible from 
the land on the other, and that Greece should have 
been peopled from Thrace, than that the first 
settlers in Greece should have come immediately 
across the Egean sea, and have consequently em-* 
barked in Asia, without knowing that an opposite 
coast was in existence^'^ . We may therefore fairly 
presume that Thrace was the first European 

■ - ■ — r ■ ■ — . 

Women (UeXatryitirtht^ yvvdiKe^) adds, Merd H i^paimuni9 
wd«nf9 Il€\oiro¥ytl<rov virS Auptitnf, i^awmXero 1/ reXenj, ol li 
i;iroX€i^€KT€c IleXowouvfiffmp Koi ovk i^awavrdtrrii ^Apxaie^ 
diicm^ov dvTiJ¥ f/iov¥ou 

(17.) It is trae, that the Egean islands formed so many 
breaks in the passage by sea : and Crete is supposed to have been 
a kind of stepping stone to the Pelasgi in their passage from 
Asia to Peloponnesus, because Homer (Odyss, xix. 177.) mentions 

Pelasgi 
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settlement of the Pelasgi, and that they gradually 
spread themselves southward till they had occupied 
the whole of Greece^®. Indeed Thrace was the 
original seat of Grecian song, and Grecian fable. 
Thamyris who is said to have challenged the 
Muses, was a Thracian^^. So was Orpheus ; so was 



Pelasgi among the inhabitants of Crete. Bat with the Pelasgi 
he mentions, Achaans, and Dorians^ who certainly came from 
Greece, not from Asia into Crete. It is most probable therefore, 
that the Pelasgi did the same. Indeed this is positively asserted 
both by Diodorus Sicnlus, Lib. IV. c. 60. and by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Li^. I. cap. 1 8. The latter speaking of the Thessa- 
lian Pelasgi in the time of Deucalion, which was long before the 
Trojan war, says, 01 /ucV €U KPHTHN aV^X^oM, ol li t£» 
KvKXdlwv vn<rmv Tiiwrc KaTiaypv. It was likewise at this migra* 
tion from Thessaly, as Dionysius adds in the same chapter, thai 

the Pelasgi settled in Lesbos, Strabo also (Lib. V. p, 221.) 
says, Ttiv \k<r(iov IlcXatr/iav elpttKact. That Pelasgi from 
Thessaly settled also in Chios appears ttom Strabo, Lib. XIII. 
p. 620. X7oi hi oIjcifl'Tc^c iav^tSv tleXaayod^ {pa<n tov9 in 
BETTAAIAZ. From Thessaly likewise the Pelasgi in all 
probability sent a colony to Delosi for Dionysius says that they 
occupied several of the Cyclades, and Delos lay in their passage 
from Thessaly to Crete. 

(18.) It is curious, that the Arcadians, who have been rer 
presented as the original Pelasgi, were, according to Homer so 
little acquainted with sea afiairs, that he says of them, U. E. 614. 
iv€\ ov (r0i 6a\d<nfia epya fjLefttjXeu 

(19.) ' "Epda re Mow<ra« 

AvrofAcyat OdfjLvpi¥ rov BpifiKfn wavirav do^fj^, 11. B. 594. 
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Musseus ^. And the mysteries of the Cabin were 
celebrated in Samotbrace^ before the temple of 
Delphi existed*^. 

We have therefore sufficient data to warrant 
the inference, that the country, where the Pelajgi 
first established themselves in Europe^ was Thrace. 
And if we cannot obtain any historical data, which 
enable us to trace them further, we must consider 
Thrace as the country, which, as far as our know- 
leilge extends, was the original seat of the Pelasgi. 
That same of the 0fXa HeXaaym entered Europe by 
the Hellespont, we may infef firom their subsequent 
intercourse with the Trojans : though other tribes of 
them may have entered, and probably did enter 
by the Thracian Bosphorus. Nor is it improbable 
that other <f)v\a lleXaaySp^ or a portion of this 
/miya i6vo9, as Strabo calls them, traversed the 
northern shores of the Euxine, and entered Thrace 
across the Danube. For Thrace was a country of 
very great extent. Aii/icei ij Qpdicri diro ^pvjjLmo9 



(20.) 07 T* iirtfxeXriB&fTe^ t^« dpyaia^ fAovaiKti^ 6PAKE2 
Xiyovrat, 'Op0€U9 re, xal Mpv(rau>9, nai OdfAvpK, Strabo^ Lib. X. 
p. 471. 

(21.) Homer (U.K. 429. Od. T. 177.) uses the expression 
Itoi UeXcuryoi, in reference probably to their religious worship, 
as he applies also the same epithet to Ells, II. B. 615. 
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troTiifioZ M'C'Xpt ''icrrpoV irorauLOv tov €V rtp EJ^eiuor 

iTQVTtpj says Scylax in his Periplus^^v And Herodo- 
tus (Lib. V. cap. 2.) says, OprjiKtov eOvos nieyioTow 
eaTty fjL€Ta ye 'Ii/Sovy, wdvTwv avdpwTcwv. That the 

Thracians bordered on the Scythians is again as- 
serted by Scylax*^. McTd hi Qpaxtiv eurl ^xvOcu 
i9v<K. And that the Scythians were even a race 
of Thracians is asserted by Stephanas Byzantinus. 
^SjcvOcu edvos 6/o^ioy^^. Such was Thrace the 
primary seat of the Pelasgi in Europe. From that 
country we may trace their migrations into other 
countries: but their history previous to their 
settlement in Thrace i$ to te^ inscrutable. 

On the other hand, though we cannot trace, Tjy 
the aid of history^ the Pelasgi beyond their original 
European settlement, attempts have been made to 
trace them further by the aid of etymohgy. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and indeed most Greek 
writers, derive the name of Pelasgus from a king of 
that name ; though it appears to have been a witti- 
cism among the Athenians, that they were ireXaayol 



(22.) Geog. yet. Script. Min. ed. Hudson, Tom. I. p. 27. 
(23.) lb. p. 29. 

(24.) DeUrbibas, p. 674. ed. Berkel. Strabo also speaking pf 
the Getce (ire/oi tmv Terwv, Lib. VII. p. 302.) adds, 6fM>^\4r*rov 
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quasi ireXapyoi^* Some modern writers have 
derived their name from ireXayo^, on the supposition^ 
that the Pelasgi came from Asia across the Egean 
sea : a supposition highly improbable in itself^ and 
which, even if true, would carry us no further in 
our history of the Pelasgi, than we were before. 
Others derive it from TrcXay or -jrcXatrrjJs, which 
again throws no Hght on their ancient history. 
But an etymology proposed by Salmasius (de Hel- 
lenistic^, p. 342.) appears at least to carry us to 
the fountain head. He says, Pelasgorum to ttoXv 
irXdvnrov appellatio Phaleg ostendit, quae divisionem 
sonat: Pelasgos autem per totam fere Graeciam 
dispersos fuisse Grsecorum monumenta testantur. 
Qe then quotes the following passage from 
Epiphanius de Scythismo. ^dkeK kuI *Payad, 
0£T«/6s em TO Ttjs lLvp<f07nj9 /cXc/xa vcwi/Korey, T<p t^s 
^Kv0la^ /mepei koI toIs dvTwv edveai nrpoffeKpiOtyrav* 

And he adds, " Pelasgos quoque in Thraci& vixisse, 
Graeci auctores testantur, et Graios quoque inde 
vcnisse. Haec sunt quae tuto possumus derivare in 
his quae ad Grsecorum originem et appellationem 
pertinent" Now the testimony of so late a writer 
as Epiphanius to the travels of Peleg and his son 

(25.) Aict t^To 'K'XavrJTa^ eJvat, Koi lUriv opviwv itrupoirfv iiff 
089 cTu^e rovoWy ireXjapyov^ vtro rtov 'Attikuv KXrjBfjvtxi. Strabo, 
Lib. V. p, 221. 

B 
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Reu into Europe, when the book of Genesis affi)rds 
no reason to suppose that they ever quitted Asia, 
cannot be of any value. It appears from Gen. xi. 
18 — 26. that ReU the son of Peleg, ^as the grand- 
father of Nahor, who was the grandfather of 
Abraham. It is true^ that Peleg had other sons 
beside Reu, and also that Reu had other sons 
beside Serug, the father of Nahor. But of these 
other sons of Peleg and of Reu^ Moses has menti- 
oned neither the history, nor even their names. We 
can go therefore no further, than to say, it is possible^ 
that descendants from Peleg and Reu, calling 
themselves after the names of their two great 
ancestors (as the Hebrews in another line called 
themselves from the father of Peleg) migrated 
westward, till at length, after a succession of ages, 
they found themselves settled in Thrace. But can 
this possibility be raised to a pxjibahility ? That 
the word iVfl in Hebrew signifies divisit, will not 
attach it to the Pelasgi in particular: for in the 
Nearly ages of the world migration was common to 
all nations. And even if it be true, that Peleg 
was the conimon ancestor of all the Pelasgi, we 
obtain from the discovery no more knowledge of 
their history antecedent to their settlement in 
Thrace, than by saying, that they were descended 
from Peleg's ancestor Noah, or .from Noah's 
ancestor Adam, 
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After all then^ we must be contented with 
tracing the Pelasgi up to their European settlement 
in Thrace. Beyond that limit their history is all 
conjecture. We may infer indeed from the known 
progress of migration^ that among the ancestors of 
the Thtadan Pelasgi some must have been once 
established in Asia Minor ; and Menecrates Elaita 
in his work irepl Kriarewv, asserted that they actually 
were so*^. We may further conclude^ that tJieir 
ancestors were once established still more to the 
eastward. But Thrace will still remain the limit 
of the actual knowledge, which we possess^ on the 
origin of the Pelasgi. And it is useful to know 
the limit ; for hence we know^ when we are arguing 
about the Pelasgi, whether we are building on a 
rock, or building on the sand. 

' ' I ■' ■ I IM^i"^— » I I > ■ 11 —————— I I 1^— — >■ 

(26.) Strabo Lib. XIIL p. 621. 
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CHAP, 11. 

ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE PELASGI. 

X HE question^ what language was spoken by 
the Pelasgi, we find proposed even by Herodotus, 
who confesses himself unable to give a decisive 
answer. He says (Lib. I. c. 5f.) *'Hi; Tiva yXwraav 
ieaav o\ TUXatryol ovk e^^cu aTpcKevf^ eiTrely* But we 

shall conclude^ headds^ that they spake some 
barbarous language (^pfiapov y\£<r<rap) if we may 
argue from the remnant of the Pelasgi> who occupy 
the town of Creston, beyond the Tyrrhenians (ei 

')(p€WV icTTl T€KIULaip6/(l€POV \€'/€ll/ Tolci VVV €Tl iwCTl IIc- 

Xaaywv, twv vtrep Tvpaijvwv KjOj^crrftii/a ttoXcv ouceouTwv.) 

Now the Crestonians were a race of Thracians, as 
appears from what Herodotus himself says, Lib. V. 
cap. 3 . where he gives a description of Thrace, and 
mentions the KpticTwvaloi as a part of the €0wk 
QpffiKwv. He further appeals to two other Pelasgic 
towns on the Hellespont, tj)i/ HKoKiriv re koi Sn/- 
XoKtiv WeKacrywv ouaaavTwv ev *EXKff(nr6vTtpM He 

adds, that the inhabitants of Creston spake the 
«ame language with the inhabitants of Placia, 
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but that the inhabitants of both towns differed in 
language from their immediate neighbours. 

Now that Herodotus had recourse to Thrace 
for the purpose of ascertaining the language of the 
Pelasgi, is perfectly consistent with the fact, that 
Thrace was their first European establishment. But 
in the time of Herodotus, Thrace was full of colonies 
from the south of Greece. If therefore the people 
of Creston, for instance, spake a different language 
from their neighbours, Herodotus inferred that their 
language was a remnant of the Pelasgic. But as 
Thrace was the grand thoroughfare in the migrations 
from Asia to Europe, it is the last country, where 
one might expect that the language of the Pelasgi 
would remain unaltered. We know likewise from 
the authority of Strabo, that people of various nations 
gradually mixed themselves with the Thracians. 
He says Lib. VH. p. 295 . Ol "EXXiyvey TEXAS Of^Ka^ 
vveKaimPauov: at p. 304. he speaks of roiJy KEATOYS 
Tovi avafkefxiyfjiivov^ toI^ Qpa^L Again, at 305, he 
says of the Getse, rols 0/wf « xal roTy Mvcol^ avokfkeniy^ 

6ai. In the same page, speaking of the Scythians, 

, the Sauromate, and the Bastamse, he say s> Karafievetv 

Tivccy airSvy ^ iv Tah v^troKy ^ ev t^ Opwcrl. The 

Scythians and the Getse, who according to Salmasius 
(De Hellenist, p. 368.) belonged to the same race, 
may have angmally spoken the same language with 
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the Thracians : but length of time and diversity of 
country must have gradually occasioned a consi-* 
derable diversity. And the Celts, as is well known, 
spake a language, which was radically different. The 
language therefore of the Crestonians, however it 
might dififer from that of the surrounding Greek colo- 
nies, was hardly a fair specimen of genuine Pelasgic. 
Indeed Thucydides, who was well acquainted with the 
inhabitants of Thrace, makes a distinction between 
the edi/09 TUkoLtryiKovy and the eOvos KptjcmoviKov* 

In describing some cities of Acte, a district con- 
tiguous to Amphipolis, Lib. IV. cap. 109. he says, 

OiKWvrai ^vfAjJLiKToi^ iOveai fiapfiapwv SiyXwaawp, xal ti 
Koi Xci\xi^ucop ivi fipayy' to ie irKetcTov nEAASFIKON, 
tUvkcu AijjuLVov iroT€ Kot AOiivas T^vpatprwv ouajcraimay, 
Kal Bi<ra\Tuc6v, Kal KPHZTONIKON. The language 
therefore, which was spoken by the Crestonians 
cannot possibly be considered as a specimen of 
genuiile Pelasgic : and the argument which Hero- 
dotus employs to prove that the Pelasgi did not 
speak the Greek language, falls therefore to the 
ground. It is true, that Thucydides in the very 
passage just quoted has reckoned the Pelasgi among 
the €0pri fiapfiapa. But he has not, like Herodotus, 
made use of any argument &r his opinion ; Jind, if 
we examine the matter a little more closely^ we 
shall find Jceason to believe, that the Pelasgi s^ke 
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the same language with Thucydides himself^ 
though the form of it, as used by the Pelasgi, might 
bear to the form of it in the writings of Thucydides 
a relation similar to that, which the English of 
Chaucer bears to the English of Pope. 

We have already seen that the Pelasgi once 
occupied the whole of Greece, and that the general 
name of the country was formerly nekatryia. This 
is asserted by Herodotus himself. Lib. II. cap. 56. 
To distinguish therefore the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece from the Greeks of his own time he calls 
the former "Edi/o? neXaayucov, the latter •'E0l/oy"E\\l^ 
viKov^' From the time of Herodotus these terms 
were commonly applied to distinguish the former 
inhabitants of Greece from those, with whose 
writings we are now acquainted. Now an opposi- 
tion in names is almost always followed by a sup* 
posed opposition in the things. The terms'' E9v<k 
IleXxKryucop and "EBvos 'EXXtiviKov were nothing more 
than different names applied to the sapte nation. 
It applied however to that nation, as .it existed 
at different periods^ which more easily led to 
the suj^sition of two distinct people with two 
different languages. And, as every language, 
ivhich differed from the language of the later 

(1.) Lib. I. cap* 50. 
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Greeks, was considered as a TXcScrca (iapfiapt)^, this 
term was applied to the language of the Pdasgi. 
But, if we consider the circumstances, which at- 
tended the alteration of the term ''E9va9 TleKaayiKov 
to the term '^EBvos 'EXKfjpucovy we shall find, that it 
could not have been accompanied with the substi- 
tution of one language for another. To effect 
a revolution of this kind in any country two causes 
must operate^ and operate at the same time; 
neither of which appear to have operated in the 
present case. The inhabitants of Greece acquired 
the name of ''EKKtive^ in consequence of the de- 
scendants of Hellen becoming the governing people. 
Thucydides (Lib. I. cap. 3.) immediately after the 
passage already quoted from that Chapter, where 
he says that the term ''EXXiyvc^ was not a general 
term till afiter the Trojan war, immediately adds 

''EXXfjvos o€ Koi Twv Traicwv avrov ev rp ^OidriSi i<r)(y^ 
o'dvTwVf KOI eTrayojUievoDV avrov^ ew w(f>€\€i<f 69 tos 
aXXa9 TToXcis, Kaff eKourrov^ fiiv ijStf ttj OjULiXi^ /mdXkoy 

KAAEISOAI 'EAAHNA2. Here the expression ''EX- 
\rivo9 Koi Twi^ iraiSwv duTov can apply only to the 
latter: for Hellen himself lived long before the 
Trojan war. The superiority gained by the "EX- 
Xtp^, which led to the general adoption of their 
name^ must have been subsequent to the Trojan 
war. For Homer describes them as then confined 
to a district of Thessaly, as Thucydides himself 
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adds in the same place {reKfifjpiot ie /uaXio-Ta 
''Ofitipo^.) Likewise the Greek Scholiast to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (Argon. I. 904.) says, ''Ow/hw fmUw 
GerraXia^ woKiv otSe n/i/- 'EXXa^a. Even indepen- 
dently of Homer's testimony, it is incredible that 
the cause should have operated so long before the 
Trojan war, if, as Thucydides himself declares, the 
effect was not produced till (ifier the Trojan war. 
But whatever was the period, when the descendantis 
of Hellen obtained the superiority, which led to 
the genera] adoption of their name, there is no 
reason to suppose, that they spake a diffei^ent 
language from that which was used in the other 
parts of Greece, to which they extended their 
dominion. At that time Greece in general was 
called Uekaayia : and the very country, from which 
the ''EKKrive^ came, was distinguished in particular 
by the epithet TleXotryticoy. The substitution 
therefore of one term for another could not have 
been accompanied with the substitution of one 
Ifmguage for another. And even if the family of 
Hellen had spoken a dilBferent language from that 
of the Pelasgi, the language of that family could 
not have superseded the language previously spoken 
in Greece, unless they exterminated as well as con- 
quered^ which no Gre^k historian has ever as- 
Htted. 
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Nor must we forget the absurdity, to which* on 
another account we shall be reduced by arguing 
from names to things, in reference to 'EKKtjvuco^, ap- 
plied as a distinction of language. In the time of 
Homer the term ykwaaa 'EKXtjvuc^ could be applied 
only to the language spoken in Thessaly : for none 
but the Thessalians were then called ''EXXiyye^. If 
then the terra yXwatra fidpfiapos be appliecl wherever 
the term yXwtrtra 'EXXj;i;«kj} does not apply, which 
was the mode of reasoning, not only of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, but of the Greek writers in 
general, the term yXwtraa (iap(iapo^ applied in the 
time . of Homer to the very language in which 
Homer himself wrote. Nay the whole of the 
Greek army, which appeared before the walls of 
Troy consisted of barbarians, with the exception of 
the troops, which were led by Achilles. Thucy- 
dides himself was aware of this inference. He 
acknowledges (Lib. I. cap. 3.) that Homer called 
no other persons ''EXXj^i/e^^ than they who came 
with Achilles from Phthiotis, who were the otigf/ml 

''EXXtive^* He says ov^ofiov tovs ^vfiiravra^ wvoficurevj 
ov^ aXKovs fj rovy m-^t 'A^iKKews €k t^ ^Owrtoosy 
oiirep Kal IIPQTOI 'EXXiji/ey ^w. Then perceiving, 
that according to the usual mode of reasoning the 
term fiapfiapoi would apply to the rest of Agamem- 
non*s army, he adds, ov jun^v ovSe BAPBAPOY2 ei/opw, 
Sia TO /uif/Se EAAHNAS ttw, ws efiol SoKcl, dvrlTrdKov 



\ 
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civ *^N ovofia diroK&cpltrOcu. Thucydides therefore 
considered the term /iapfiapas, as not then appli- 
cable to those who were not ''EKktfye?, because the 
Greeks were not then denominated by this one 
name. But if they were not denominated by this 
one name, they were denominated by another 
single name : for Herodotus says, that before the 
country was called 'EXXap, it was called TleXaffyia. 
If therefore the union of the Greeks under one 
name was a reason for that name being used as the 
opposite {avriwakov) of the term (idp/iapoiy we may 
conclude from the same mode of reasoning that 
the term yXwctra lleXaffyiKn is no less in opposUion 
to the term y\wa'(ra fidpfiapo9, than the term 
y\w<rara 'ESXfjviKii itself. Consequently we must 
infer that they are only difierent names of the 
same thing. 

Indeed, Herodotus himself^ though he opposes 
the language of the Hellenes to the language of 
thfi^Pelasgi, has afforded Us the means of proving, 
that yX^aa HeXouryiKfiy and y\ii<r<ra 'EXKtivuc^y are 
only different terms for the same language. In 
the very chapter (Lib. I. .cap. 56.), where he 
draws the line between the eOvos ne\aa'7fKoy, and 
the iOvoi *Eis>apnKovj he makes another division of 
the Greeks, and likewise in reference to their 
language. This division is the Tevo^ J^wpucoy, and 
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the r«w)9 *Ia)vucov. The Fepo^ AwpiKov^ he adds^ 
belonged to the "E^iw UeXaoryiKov : and moreover 
he adds at the end of the chapter, that this very 
term AQPIKON, was given to the €0vo9 HeXatryucov 
when it settled in Peloponnesus, (ey HeXoirowtitri^ 
eXOov AwpiKov ekXtfOfj.) Is not this an admission, 
that the Pclasgi spake the Doric dialect, and con- 
sequently a dialect of that very language, which 
was used by Herodotus himself ? Further, says 
Herodotus in the same chapter, that as the Pelas- 
gvc nation included the Dorian genus, so the 
Dorian genus included the Lacedaemonians. But 
who has ever doubted whether the Lacedaemonians 
spake Greek ? 

In regard to the Athenians, whom he likewise 
mentions in the same chapter, Herodotus himself 
is reduced to a difficulty, from which he endeavours 
to extricate himself by the most improbable sup- 
position, that ever was made. As he refers the 
Lacedaemonians to the Dorian genus, so he refers 
the Athenians to the Ionian genus; the former 
included in the Pelasgic nation, the latter in the 
Hellenic nation. But, in tlie next chapter (Lib. I. 
cap. 57.) he examines (as we have already seen) 
the question, whether the language of the UeKouryol 
was tlie same with the language of the ^EXKffve^. 
And having decided in the negative, he immedi* 
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ately feels the difficulty attending his classification 
in the former chapter. For if the Athenians he- 
longed to the €9vo9 UeXaayiKov (as he admits in 
c. 57.) and the eOpo^ lleXouTyucoy spake a difierent 
language from the eOvos 'EXXtjyiKov, a language 
moreover which Herodotus calls yXwaca fiapfiapo9, 
this same yXwaaa fidpfiapos must have been spoken 
by the Athenians themselves. But, in c. 56. he 
had referred the Athenians to the eOvo^ EAAHNIKON. 
And, if the Hellenes spake a difierent language 
fix>m the Pelasgi, how was it possible to rank the 
Athenians, as well among the former^ as among 
the latter ? To this question Herodotus answers. 

To 'Attucov edvoVy eov IIEAASriKON, a/io rp fiera" 
fioK^ rp €s ''EXXiymy icai nji/ TAQSSAN niere/uLoOe. 
Now a whole nation, all at once forgetting its 
former language and learning a new one, is a phse- 
nomenon of which history affords no example. 
The /ucra/SoXij €9 "'EXXtjva^ as Herodotus calls it, 
was a change only in name. It was nothing more 
than ^erafieXfi is ovofia EKKtivucov : for a change of 
inhabiiants at Athens, in consequence of any "con- 
quest by the Hellenes, which alone could have 
produced such a change in the language there, is 
a thing of which we have never heard. But 
Herodotus himself has elsewhere informed us, that 
the Athenians frequently changed their name. He 
says (Lib.A^III. c. 44.) 'AOfipaioi Se, iirl M^vJleXaa- 
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ySv e'XpWwv ti^v vvv *£X\a^ KciXeonievffVf' cornv 
TleXaiPyoly ovucfiaJ^ofievoi Kpavaoi' iiri Si Kixpairas 
l^aciKfjiKy eireKKridifjav KeKpowiSai* eK^^ajmcvov 3e. 
'Ejoc^d^ niv apy^Vy 'AOtiualoi juLerwvofido'Ofja'ay' Imvos 
Si Tov SovOov <rrpaTaprj(eu) yevo/mevov AOtivaiouri, 

iKki^naav airo tovtov 'IQNE2. Consistently with 
this last term Herodotus (Lib. I. c. 56.) had re- 
ferred the Athenians to the yevo^ 'IQNIKON, as he 
referred the Lacedaemonians to the yevo^ AHPIKON. 
And as he did not think it necessary to suppose^ 
that the Lacedaemonians had changed their lan- 
guage, because they belonged to the iOvo^ (leXcur- 
yiKOPy the circumstance that the Athenians belonged 
likewise to the i9v<^ YleKouryiKov afibrded no reason 
to suppose a change of language on tlmr part. la 
short the whole confusion on this subject was occa- 
sioned by making a distinction between tux) names, 
which belonged to the same thing, and then 
arguing, as frequently happens, from a nominal to 
a reo/ distinction. It must be observed, however, 
in justice to Herodotus, that he himself has spokai 
with some hesitation in regard to his own oooda- 
sion. After his appeal to the Crestonians^ in proof 
of the position, that the ^Xw^^a HeKaxryiKfi was 
different from the yXwrca ^EXKnvucn, he prefeces 
his conclusion about the change of language by the 
Athenians with the words, ei roivw 4^ kuI DAN 
fMovToy TO IleXad^f^i/. Now it has been already 
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shewn that the whole Pelasgic nation could not 
have been such, as the Crestonians were in the time 
of Herodotus. The condition therefore fails, with* 
out which, as Herodotus himself admits^ his con- 
clusion cannot be valid* 

Indeed Herodotus, however adverse he may 
appear on one occasion, has elsewhere afforded 
abundant proof, that the language of the Pelasgi 
could have been no other than Greek. That he 
represents them as speaking the same language 
with the Lacedaemonians has been already shewn. 
He represents likewise the Arcadians as Pelasgi, 
for he calls them (Lib. I. cap. 146.) IleXacryot 
'Apxa^^ and no one ever doubted whether the 
Arcadians spake Greek. Again, when the lonianS 
occupied the north of Peloponnesus, along the 
Corinthian bay to the Ionian sea (at which time 
they gave to that sea its present name), they were 
distinguished; as Herodotus says. Lib. VII. cap. 94. 
by the title of ReXaayoi Ai7faX€€v, or Pelasgi of the 
sea-amsty in contradistinction to the Pelasgi of 
Arcadia, which was wholly an inland country. 
But who again ever supposed that the lonians, 
even the old lonians, before they settled in Asia 
Minor, spake any language' but Greek. Since then 
Herodotus reduces the language of Greece to two 
principal dialects, the Doric and the Ionic ; since 
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he himself refers the AwpiKov yevos to the "EBvo^ 
UeXacryiKov ; and the 'Iwvikov yevos must be classed 
under the same head^ according to what he admits 
elsewhere, it necessarily follows, that the terms 
yXwaaa HeXacryiKvj and rXftJ<r<ra 'EKKtjviKij are only 
different names of the same thing. And this 
inference is confirmed by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassu9, who (Lib. I. c. 17.) expressly calls the 
Pelasgi 7€iw 'EAAHNtKON. If further proof were 
wanted, we might appeal again to Herodotus him- 
self$ in the place where he afterwards describes- the 
religion of the Pelasgi. He says (Lib. H. cap. 52.) 
that the Pelasgi worshipped and sacrificed to the 
gods, but without knowing their names, which 
they long afterwards learnt when those names 
were brought from Egypt. Xpovov ttoXKoS Sie^cX- 

06vTO9j iirvOovTo €K T^9 AlyvTrTov airiKOfjieva Ta ovvo" 
fiara twv GcoJi/. But he says they invoked the 
gods by the general name of GEOI. His own 
words are 8E0Y2 ^ Tvpo(xu>v6fJLCUTav <r<peas airo rci 
ToiovTovy oTi KocrjuLtfi 9ENTE2 ra iravra rrp^yfiaTa. 

Now, if the Pelasgi not only called the gods BEOI, 
but so called them from OEH the root of TiOrmh 
because the gods founded all things, what better 
evidence can we have, that the Pelasgi spake 
Greek ? 

It was indeed too common with the Greek 
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writers to call their ancestors barbarianSyM if they 
had belonged to . a totally dilBTerent race. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in the Cratylus of 
Plato, which serves at the same time to shew, that 
the reproach was without foundation. After an 
examination of many other words, says Hermogenes 
to Socrates, But what do you think of the words 
IIYP and TA(2P? To which Socrates replies 
(Tom. I. p. 409. ed. Serrani) 'Evpo£ in iroXKa oi 
''EX\fjV€9 ovo/narcLy aX\w9 re vwo toIs jiapfidpois 
oucovvT€9, irapd twv BAPBAPQN eik^KfkKru And he 
adds, Em9 ^^rot TavTa Kara Tt^v 'EAAHNIKHN (fnivtiv 
iis €(hk6tw9 KCiTai^ dXka /xt/ icar cKeivifv ij^ ^9 to 
ovojULa Tvyj(aif€i ovy ottrOa on airopoi av» Here the 

term (iapfiapoi is applied to the ancient inhabitants 
of Greece, as if they had spoken a different language 
from that which was used by Socrates and Plato. 
The same assertion is repeated at p. 425. wapot 

/iapl3dp(ov Tfvtt>y aura irap€iKij<l>aiuL€v* eitrt Se i^/ulwu 
apycuorepok ftdpfiapoi. But if the same terms were 
common both to the ancient and to the modem 
inhabitants of Greece, we cannot infer, that the 
langus^ of the one was different from the language 
of the other, though the language of the one was 
more polished, than that of the other. In fact when 
Socrates is made to say, that the terms llYP and 
TAOP were iiot of Hellenic but of barbaric origin, 
nothing more could be meant, than that those 
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words, as being primitives in the Greek language, 
were capable of no further resolution in that lan-^ 
guage. Nothing therefore was left, in regard to the 
derivation of these words, than to do as we ahvays 
do in deriving the primitives of any language; 
namely, to inquire in what other language or lan- 
guages these words had been previously used. On 
the supposition therefore, that the an9ient inhabi- 
tants of Greece spake a barbarous language, it 
appeared, that sufficient provision had been made 
for the etymology of JiYP and YAQP. But in fact 
it was the same sort of etymology as it would be, 
if we derived a word in Klopstock or Wieland 
from a word used by Kero or Ottfried; and it 
amounts to nothing more than that IIYP and 'YAQP 
were used in Greece above a thousand years before 
Socrates was born. But, says Socrates further, 

(p. 410.) ''Opa roivvv koI tovto to ovo/xa to IIYP 
/lAijTi (iapfiapiKov vf tovto yap ovoe p<^oiov irpo<ra>\tM 
iiTTiv 'EAAHNIKHi 0o)i/jJ* (pavepoi t eicrlv ovTftf^ avTo 
KoKovvTcs <I)PYrE2, (rjniKpov ti wapoKKivovTe^, Now 

all this is perfectly consistent with the opinion, 
that the Pelasgi spake Greek. The language of 
the Pelasgi was planted in a common soil with 
many other languages, and of course had numerous 
words in common with other languages. And its 
agreement with the Phrygian in particular cannot 
appear extraordinary, when we consider what 
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Herodotus says^ Lib. VII. cap. 73. 0\ ^ ^pvye^^ m 
McuceJoKC^ Xeyovtri, exciKeovro Bplye^ XP^^ ^^^^ 
EjifMinnfioi eovre^ trvvoucoi itrav MojceSoa*!^. Now if 

the Phrygians were originally neighbours of the 
Macedonians^ and used the Macedonic dialect^ in 
substituting B for ^^^ it is no wonder that Greek 
words should be found among the Phrygians. 
Indeed the two words, which Plato selected are 
common to a great variety of languages. The 
Hebrew *1^K> that is ur, signifies fire. The same 
word (probably not derived from the Hebrew, but 
drawn from a common source) .was used by the 
Pelasgi, and pronounced after their peculiar mode 
Fvp, which the Macedonians (probably also the 
Phrygians, of whom Plato says cjunKpov n Tra/w/cXi- 
woprei) pronounced Bvp, and the other Greeks Hvp. 
The word vSwp, pronounced by the Pelasgi FvStop, is 
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'(2.) These neighbours of the Macedonians were Thracians. Ol 
^pvy€9 OpaKmv dmoiKoi elirU Strabo, Lib. X. p. 4/71. Indeed 
the term Thrace, in its most extensive sense included Mace- 
donia. Utepia yap, Koi "OXyfivtys, Koi Ili/iiirXa, ko.) Aeifitidpov to 
^aXatov fjv OPAKIA x*^P^^ ««^ ^P^' •^•' ^^ €Xov<ri MAKEAO- 
NE2. lb. 

(3.) Plutarch, in his Quaestiones Grsecae, Tom. II. p. 292. ed. 
Xylander, speaking of the different substitutions made by the 
Delphians and the Macedonians, says, OJ ydp dvrl rod ^ rfB 
')(jpw¥rat AcA^ol (icaBdwep MaiceSoi/c? WiKiirwov Ka\ haXaKpov Ka\ 
HepevtKriv Keyovre^) d\\* dvT\ rov 11. Kai ydp to HareTv l^Beuf, 
Ktt) T(^ llucpov BiKpdv imeiKm Ka\ov<ri, 

C 2 
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connected with the Saxon word fFater, as their 
Fup is connected with the Saxon Fi/r^. In shorty 
the two words selected by Plato as words o( barbaric 
origin, were only words which both ancient and 
modern Greeks had in common with many other 
nations, who drew from the same source. 

But there is no argument, which so clearly evinces 
the language of the Pelasgi, as that which is derived 
from the Latin language. Quintilian (Lib. I. c. 6. 
p. 39. ed. Gesner) speaking of the ^olic dialect^ 
says, cui est sermo noster simillimus : and that the 
similarity between the languages and letters of 
Greece and Rome was owing to the intervention of 
the Pelasgi, is unanimously asserted both by Latin 
and by Greek writers, who have treated of Roman 
antiquities. Livy, speaking of Evander, who led a 
colony of Pelasgi from Arcadia into Latium, calls 
him (Lib. I. cap. 70 venerabilis vir miracuh 
literarum^ rei mwas inter rudes artium homines. 
Also Tacitus (Annal. XL 14.) says, Aborigines 
Arcade ab Evandro didicerunt : et formae Uteris 
Latinis, quae veterimis Grascorum. Pliny (Hist. 

(4.) It would be foreign to our present inquiry to pursue thu 
subject any further : but whoever is disposed to it will find much 
information in the Proosmium to Ihre Glassarium Smo^Gothicum 
l^mUiB 1769. 2 Tom. foh See also Salmasius de HelleQisticft^ 
p. 66. 380. 
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Nat. VII. 56.) speaking of Letters, says. In 
Latium eas attulerunt Pelasgi : and Solinus (Cap. 
yill. p. 53. ed. Basil.) says in like manner of the 
Pelasgi, primi in Latium literas intulei^nt. But 
there is no writer who has given so circumstantial 
an account of the migrations of the. Pelasgi into 
Italy, and of the dialect, which they there intro- 
duced, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the first 
book of his Antiquitates Romance. The first 
migration he represents as having taken place 

eirraKaioeKa yeveal^ irporepov t£v iirl Tpolav tTTpor 
TewravTfov, Lib. L c. 11. The account of this 
migration is attended indeed with circumstances so 
manifestly fabulous, as to destroy the credit of the 
whole narrative : and Dionysius himself^ who pro- 
fesses only to give it on the authority of Porcius Cato 
and Caius Sempronius, prefaces the account with 
El S eoTiv 6 TovTwv \oyos iyim^ which shews, that 
he attached no credit to it. But no exception can 
be taken to his account of the second migration, 
which was from Thessaly, the lieKacryiKov "Apyo^ 
of Homer, and the principal seat of the Pelasgi 
according to Strabo, Lib. V. p. 220, 221. This 
migration, according to Dionysius, Lib. I. c. 17. 
took place in the time of Deucalion : and that the 
Pelasgi were settled in Thessaly in the time of 
Deucalion, is asserted by Herodotus, Lib. I. c. 56. 
Indeed, Thessaly appears to have been the principal 



\. 
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seat of the Pelasgi^ next afler Thrace, their original 
£ur^)ean settlement : and Thessaly was the part of 
Greece from which the chief migrations took place 
into other parts. They migrated from Thessaly, 
when they settled in Crete, in Lesbos, in Chios, and 
other islands of the Egean sea. That body of them^ 
which migrated into Italy, went first to Dodona, 
one of the most ancient Pelasgic oracles in Greece. 

Am Ttj^ iiea'oyeiov Tpairofievoi vpos roi/s ev AwSwtni 
KOToiKovvras (T<j>wv (Tvyyepels, oh oiiw v^iov iwKpepeiw 
iroXe/uLov ws lepoisf ^(povov jiiev ru'a (rvfifierpop avroOi 
Sierpiyf^av* eiret oe Xvrrtfpol ovTe9 avroTs yji(x9avovTOy 
ovjf' Lcay^ ovarii airavra^ Tpe<f>€iv Ttj^ y^s, eicXeiTroucri 
Tifv yfipavy jfpiicrixip TreiOofuevoi KeXevovrg irXeiv €19 
'IroXiai/, n Tore Saropyia iXeyero' KaracKevcurdjiifvoi 
Se vav9 TToKXd^ irepaiovvrcu tov 'Iopiov^ crwovi^v jmev 
iroiovfievoi rwv eyyicrra Tfjs 'IroXiay ayl^dcrOai ywfiwv* 
ifiro Se voTiov wvev/uiaTo^, Kal ayvoias twv towwv 
fxerefofxii eveyQivre^, Koi %pos evl twv tov Udoov 
(TTOftiaTwv opfiKTci/tievoi 'SwivtiTi KciXov^evtpf vavs aurov 
TavTfi KaraXeiwoutTi. Lib. I. cap. 18. In the follow- 
ing chapters he describes their progress toward the 
middle of Italy, and their intercourse with its 
former inhabitants^. The next migration of the 



(5.) He says (cap. 20.) UoKen voWd^, Tot^ fx^v oiKovfUvoQ koA 
^poT^pow v9r6 TtSv ^uceXivp rd^ hi ajuro\ Karaoicevd^rawTe^, ifKovw 
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Pelasgi into Italy he describes, cap. 31. SroXof 

a\Xo9 *EXXi;wicoy ek Toura rd J(t^'^^ '^^ 'ItoXioc 
KaTay€T€Uf e^ifKocrrf fuiXicrra eret Trporepop rm¥ 
Tpwuc^Vj W9 avTot PfOjULoioi Xeyovcriy ex UaXaprimf 
mikew^ 'ApKoSucij^ avaard^* vrfeiro ie rii^ dvoucias 

liavSpos. These two migrations of the Pelasgi 
laid the foundation of the similarity which subsists 
between the Greek and Latin languages. 

Dionysius has further described the particular 
dialect^ which the Pelasgi brought into Italy, and 

Of rieAxitf^oi Koivp /uLCTCt Tmv *Afiopiyi¥iov^ ttw iirTiv if Kat/M|TaHfr 
w6\i9, "AyvWa ^i totc Ka\ovfAe¥ff, Ka\ Ili<ra, koX XaTopi^ia, jcai 
AXffiov, Ka\ aWcu Tive^, a« dvd ^ovov J^o Tv^privww d<pfjpe6rf<ra¥. 
See also Pliny's description of Italy, Hist. Nat. Lib. III. cap. 5. 
where he says, that the Pelasgi drove the Umbrians out of 
Etruria^ which they themselves afterwards yielded to the 
Tyrrhenians. He particularly mentions the foundation of Caere 
by the Pelasgi, a city not far from Home. Strabo likewise 
speaks of the Thessalian Pelasgi, and their settlements in Italy* 
The city of Caere he calls (Lib. V. p. 220.) UeXaa^uu KTitrfAa 
r»v Ik GcrraXia? dipty^ivuv. And that in his opinion these 
Pelasgi spake Greek, appears from an anecdote, which he has 
related in the same place. The original name of this city, he 
says, was'Agylla, but that its name was changed to Caere^ 
because when it was besieged by the Tyrrheni, one of theie 
Thessalian Pelasgi hailed a Tyrrhenian approaching the walls 
of the city, by exclaiming XaTpe. Now whether this story be 
true or false, yet the bare relation of it on the part' of Strabo 
shews that he considered the Pelasgi as Greeks. 
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which^ according to Quintilian, was so like to the 
Latin. He reminds the reader (Lib. I. c. 89.) twv 

^ JJeXafrywVf 01 QeTrdKiav KaraXnrovresy'Apyeloi to yevos 
ovT€9, €19 'Ircikiav aKJ)iKOVTO* Hvavopov Te av koi 'ApKada>v 

a0i^€iD9: and then at the beginning of the next 

chapter, says, 'Po)fia7oi <f>wvriv jmev oir uKpav (idpfiapov, 
• ovd airripnri<Tfiev<a^ 'EXAciSa (pOeyyovrat, juLiKTtjp oe Tiva 
cf ajiKpolv, ^s &rTiv 1} irKeliov 'AIOAIS,^ He has 
described also the distinguishing feature of this 
iSolic dialect, as used by the Pelasgi. He says 
(Lib. I. cap. 20.) that the Pelasgi spake FeXevtff 

jcoj Tava^f KOI VciiKo^f Kai Yavrjpj koi iroKKa TOiavra. 

He has described even the form of the i£olic 
digamma, which he says was wcrirep rdfifid, Sirral^ 

eirl /tiiav opOtjv eirii^evyvv/JLevov xais TrXo'/iaiy. And 

the great antiquity of this J£olic digamma appears 
from his saying avvride^ tiv rots 'APXAI0I2 ''EKKtiaiv. 



(6.) The similarity of the Latin language to the ^olic dialect 
is so well known, that it is quite unnecessary to point out the 
various particulars. I will quote however one instance, which 
IS not generally observed. Gregorius Corinthius, speaking of 
the Cohans, (p. 285. ed. Koen.) says. To?? Bi/iVco?? aptOfAoT^, 
ovTOi ov Kexpfivrat, Kadd htj #cai ol 'FwjjLaiot, TovTmv ovre^ 
AroiKot. But whoever wishes to obtain more complete informa- 
tion on the derivation of the Latin language from the Greeks 
especially from the iBolic dialect, and with particular reference 
to the digamma^ may consult Scheid's Prolegomena to Lennep's 
Etymologicum linguae Grajcae. 
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That the Pelasgi, according to Dionysius, spake 
the JEolic dialect^ does not contradict the inference 
above deduced from Herodotus^ that they spake 
the Doric dialect. For Herodotus has only tu)0 
divisions in regard to dialect^ the 761/09 Awpucou, 
and the 761/09 'Iwvucov : and consequently must have 
included the ^olic in the Doric, as he included 
the Attic in the Ionic. It is true, that we should 
not nmo include the Attic in the Ionic, as they are 
not only distinct, but formed on opposite princi- 
ples ; the one of contraction, the other of expansion. 
But the difierence, . which we find between the 
Ionic and Attic writers that have descended to the 
pi^sent age, will not warrant the inferepce, that 
the Attic was a distinct dialect at that early period 
when the two-fold division took place ; a division 
probably made long before the time of Herodotus^ 
and which he only repeated, as he found it. Strabo, 
though he himself makes a four-fold division, says 
(Lib. VIII. p. 333.) that the Ionic was anciently 
the same with the Attic. Tovtcov ^ airwv T€(rordpwv 
owtSv, Ti^v itA€v *Ia&x Tp FIAAAIAi *Ar^iSi nyv ai/nyv 
<l>atJi€v* Kal yap Iwpt^ eKoXovvro oi totc Attiicoi, koi 
cKclOev €i<riv o\ t^v 'Aoriav eTroun/cravTe^ Iwue^y Koi 
j^tjad/Aevoi Tti pvv \e7o/ttei^ yXtoTTti 'laoc. The same 
is asserted by Thucydides, Lib. I. c. 2. '£9 'Iwpiaii 

vcTepoVy W9 oi/jf ucavrj^ ovcij^ t^9 Attik^s^ airoucia^ 

i}^€W€fjiylfav. Nor is this account at variance with 
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what Herodotus says^ Lib. I. cap. 145. where he 
describes his countrymen^ the Asiatic lonians^ as 
having come from Peloponnesus^ and as having 
named their twelve principal cities in Asia from 
twelve cities, which they possessed in Peloponnesus, 
before they were expelled by the Achaeans. For 
the population of Asiatic Ionia consisted of emi- 
• grants from Achaea, as well as from Attica, the 
lonians having once occupied both countries. 
Strabo (Lib. VIII. p. 383.) speaking of Achaea, 

says, Tai/TJ/s Se Ttj^ x^/oa? TO fiev FI AAA ION Iwi/69 
eKparouv cf Adtivalwv to yevo^ oi/t€s' c/coXcIto ce to 
ftew iraKcuov AiyiaXcia, koi o\ eyoucovvre^ AiyioKel^* 
varrepov 5*. citt' eKeivwv II2NIA, KaOdirep koi fj 'Attiki^^ 

awo "Iwvo^ Tov SovOov. Indeed Attica was formerly 
caUed Ionia : ^ Attik^ TO HAAAION Iwi/ia kcu 'Jew 
hcciKeiTo. Strabo, Lib. IX. p. 392. It appears 
then, that before the lonians settled in Asia, the 
terms Attic and Ionic were synjonymmus : conse- 
quently that the Attic dialect and the Ionic dialect 
were then the same. But that the lonians, when 
they settled in Asia, which was before the time of 
Homer, acquired a different dialect from that which 
they had spoken in Attica, will appear the less 
surprising, when we consider what Herodotus says. 
Lib. I. 146. that pec^le from various quarters were 
mixed (edi/ea TroXXa ava/uLe/uitxaTcu) with the lonians 
in Asia ; and that the emigrants from Athens, who 
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considered thetnselves as the genuine lonians^ 

(vofkiS^ovre^ yevvaioTarai cli/oi t£v 1»M0p) migrated 

without their wives^ and married Carian women. 
Hence the Ionic dialect, as Herodotus (Lib. I. 
c. 52.) says, assumed four forms (rpiinm Teararepas.) 

That the J&olic dialect, with which we are 
immediately concerned, was not distinguished by 
Herodotus from the Doric, will excite less surprise, 
when we consider, that the use of the digammaj 
which was certainly not familiar to him, was the 
principal, though not the sole distinction between 
them. Dionysius on the other hand uses the term 
AldKhf because he especially considers what was 
characteristic of the ^olic. But if the Doric and 
^olic are to be reduced to one class, it would be 
more correct to make the SEtoXxc the genus, and the 
Doric the species ; for the former was spoken over 
a much greater extent of country than the latter. 
Even in the time of Strabo the whole of Greece 
without the Isthmus used the ^olic dialect, except 
the Athenians, the Megarians, and the few Dorians 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Pamlissus. 

TldvT€9 oi cKTos 'ItrOfiov ttXiJf 'AOf/vaiwVy Kol Me<ya/oeaii/, 
KOI Twv irepl TOP Tlappoffov t^wptetav^ kcu vvv eri 

AI0AEI2 Kokwvrai. Lib. VIII. p. 333. The Greeks 
within the Isthmus, or the inhabitants of Pelopon* 
nesus, he represents as having heen/brmerfy alto- 
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gether ^oliads. Ovrto .^ rod AIoKikou eOvov^ 

€irucpaTodvT09 ev tois c/ctos 'laO/xov, kcu oi arros AloXeis 
vporefwp ncrav. lb. He adds, that a mixture took 
place, when lonians from Attica possessed them- 
selves of the sea-coast ; but that the lonians were 
expelled by the Ach^ans, who belonged to the 
^olic nation {yiro Ap^mcSi/ Alokucov ^voih)* The 
Heraclidae, who were DorianSy conquered the 
eastern and southern parts of Peloponnesus, the 
former inhabitants of which parts being JEolians^ 
migrated to Asia Minor, and settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cyzicus ^ • Then, says Strabo, were 
left in Peloponnesus rd Svo eOwj to re 'AIOAIKON 
Kal TO AHPIKON. Of those who retained the JSolic 
dialect, he particularly mentions the Arcadians 
and the Eleans, who preserved, he says, their 
pristine dialect ; the former being protected from 
invasion by their mountains, the latter by the 
sacredness of their territority. Ovroi 'AI0AI2TI 
&i;Xex^j;(rai/. In other parts of Peloponnesus, con« 
tinues Strabo, they speak Doric, in others a mix- 

7. Strabo (Lib. XIII. p. 582.) having previously spoken of an 
event, which happened e^tjKovra ereai t£v Tpm'Ktau CtrTcpov 
vir* avTtjv Ttjv Twv ^lipaKXei^tov eU TLeXovovvrja'ou Kadohov, imme- 
diately adds, elra *Ap^€\aov vloy eKeivov irepaiftrai rov 'AIOAI- 
KON fTToKov €19 rriv vvv Kv^tKrfinjv, That these emigrants were 
Aolians agrees with, his former assertion, that the JPeloponqp- 
sians in general once ased the iBolic dialect* 
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ture of both. But all of them^ he adds, are 
considered as speaking Doric^ because the Dorians 
happened to have the ascendancy. AOKOY2I ii 

Aoijoc^cci/ a7ravT€9 oid tijv av/uLftacrav ewucpdreiav. It 

was the importance therefore of the Spartan 
nation^ which obtained for the Doric the pre-emi- 
nence^ which was due to the .Sk>lic. 

If we further consider the antiquity of the 
^olic^ we shall find additional reason for not 
making it a« mere species of the Doric. That the 
Pelasgi spake JEolic appears from various circum- 
stances. It was shewn in the preceding chapter^ 
that they once occupied the whole of Peloponnesus: 
and that the whole of Peloponnesus once spake 
iEolic, appears from what Strabo relates in p. 333. 
It appears^ from the same place^ that the Arcadians 
in particular never changed their dialect : and we 
have seen that they were called *ApKa^e^ HeKwxyoL 
The connexion between the iBolians and the 
Thessalian Pelasgi^ appears from the passage 
quoted in the first chapter from Strabo^ Lib. V. 
p. 220. And that they spake ^olic in Thessaly, is 
confirmed by Pausanias^ Lib. X. c. 8. Occro-oXias^ 
yap Koi ovroi rd ap-xaiorepa tpKija'aVy Kal 'AI0AEI21 

TtjviKavra e/coXoi/i/To. But the strongest proof, that 
the Pelasgi used the iEolic dialect^ is derived from 
the circumstance^ that they used the characteristic 



\ 



X, 
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mark^' which distinguishes the ^olic^ as well from 
the Doric^ as from all other Greek dialects. And 
that they diA use this mark, is a fact^ not only 
asserted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but proved 
by its very existence in^ the Latin alphabet^ 
which the Latin writers in general ascribe to the 
Pelasgi. The Etruscan alphabet^ likewise derived 
from the Pelasgi^ has the F or digamma, though 
Gori has very inconsistently excluded it from the 
place which belongs to it, and given it only as a 
particular form of the V ^. That the Pelasgi used 
the F or digamma, appears further from the Delian^ 
Elean^ and Olympian inscriptions^. That the 
Pelasgi settled in Delos, has been shewn to be at 
least highly probable. That they once occupied 
the whole of Peloponnesus, has been proved in the 
former chapter : and that the inhabitants of the 
cities £1is and Olympia, both of which lay in the 
country of Elis, ever retained their dialect, appears 
from the authority of Strabo. From the same 

(8.) See his Eiruscan Alphabet in the Prolegomena to his 
Museum Etruscum. F and V are indeed cognate letters: but 
this analogy does not convert them into the samt letter. If it 
did^ we should make only one letter out of B and P^ and again 
only one letter out of D and T. 

(9.) Of these inscriptions^ as al^ of several others^ in which 
the digamma is still preserved, an account will be given in the 
next Chapter. 
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authority it appears, that the Pelasgi established 
themselves not only in the north (which is folly 
confirmed by Dionysius and Pliny), but also in the 
south of Italy. Having described Naples, Hercu* 
laneum, and Pompeii, Strabo adds, (Lib. V. p. 247.) 
that the Osci first occupied these with the adjacent 
places, and then the T}nrrheni and Pelasgi (elra 
Tvppnvol KOI IIEAAZroi.) That Capua in particular 
received its name from the Tyrrheni, he relates, 
p. 242. and that the Tyrrheni were at least con- 
nected with the Pelasgi, if not a race of the same 
people, appears from the circumstance, that he 
mentions them as having been together in the 
south of Italy ^^. That the Pelasgi settled in 



(10.) There is a difference in the accounts both with respect 
to the tim€y when the Tyrrheni came into Italy, and with respect 
to the country from which they came. According to Dionysius 
Periegetes, ver. 347. (Geogr. Min. Hudson. T. IV. p. 60.) the 
Tyrrheni came before the Pelasgi : according to Phny, Hist. 
Nat. Lib. lU. c. 5. the Pelasgi came before the Tyrrheni. 
According to Ph'ny (ib.) as also according to Herodotus, Lib. I. 
c. 97." they came originally from Lydia, an opinion questioned 
by Dionysius Hal. Lib. I. c. 30. But from whatever country 
they originally came, or at whatever period they entered Italy, 
they were probably a branch of the same stock with the Pelasgi. 
Dionysius, indeed, was of opinion (Lib. I. c. 29.) that they were 
not the same nation (to avro eOvofi) : but he had said, c, 25. 
€Ka\ov¥To vvo Ttov a\\»v ayOptiwtiv ol avrot Tvpprivot Koi 
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Cantpania, and settled there at a very early age, is 
confirmed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Lib. I. 
c. 21. where speaking of the Pelasgi, he says, 

KaTe&j(pv Se Tiva kcu ovtoi twv KciKovfxevcDv KajuLTravwv, 
evjioTwv iravv koi ti^v oyl/iv i^oiaTwp ireciwv, ovk 

ika^KTrtiv juLolpav. And that they extended them- 
selves from Campania still further southward, 
appears from c. 22. where he relates that the 
Pelasgi drove the Siculi southward, till they com- 
pelled them to cross over into the island, to which 
they afterwards gave name. Apd if the Helia, 
which he mentions in c. 20. as being called by the 
Pelasgi FeXca, and thence by the Latins Velia, is 
the Velia in Lucania, there is an additional argu- 
ment for the presence of the Pelasgi in that country ; 
to say nothing of the later ^olic colonies, which 
pame into Magna Graecia from Peloponnesus. 



TleXairyoi, He appeals in the same chapter to the passage 
above-quoted from Thucydides, Lib. IV. c, 109. where Pelasgt 
and Tyrrheni are mentioned as belonging to the same race. He 
quotes also from the (now lost) Inachus of Sophocles^ Ka\ T^pti* 
voiai UekairyoTs, Further^ that the Tyrrheni were once in« 
habitants of JTirace, as well as the Pelasgi, appears from 
Herodotus, Lib. L c. 7. and Thucyd. Lib. IV. c. 109. There 
can hardly be a doubt, therefore, that the Tyrrheni were a race 
of Pelasgi, though Pliny speaks of them as a distitict people, 
and as competitors for that part of Italy, which ailteirwarda 
formed the kingdom of Etruria. 
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Under these circumstances^ theEugubian^ Heraclean, 
and Petilian tablets, with the Etruscan statues^ and 
the coins of Capua, all of which have the iEolic 
Digamma, are attended with additional interest 
For, hence we see, that these inscriptions are not 
only such as we might expect them to be, but that 
they establish the connexion between the Pelasgi 
and the Digamma, and thus throw additional light 
on the language of the Pelasgi. 

The connexion, therefore, between the Pelasgi 
and the ^olic dialect has been fully established. 
Indeed, it might properly be called the Pelasgic 
dialect : for it was used by the Pelasgi, before the 
name of JEolic existed. According to the Greek 
writers, the ^olians derived their name from 
.^k>lus, the son of Hellen ^^, who was son of Deu- 
calion. But the principal migrations of the Pe- 
lasgi, both to Italy, and to the islands in the 
Egean sea, took place from Thessaly, as we have 
already seen, during the reign of Deucalion. They 
carried therefore their dialect to Italy, and to the 
islands in the Egean sea, befoi-e that dialect had 
acquired the appellation ci ^olic. Hence Hero- 
dotus, speaking of the J£olians, Lib. VII. c. 95. 
says, TOnAAAI Kdkea0L€voi HeKaayoL 

(11.) AloXh dwo AloKow, Tov "EWiivov. Gregorius de dia- 
lectis^ p. 4. ed. Koen. 
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The character^ therefore, which distinguishes 
the iEolic dialect, might properly be called tlie 
Pelasgic Digamma. The whole of Greece, as we 
have already seen, was once called n€Xa(r7ia ; and 
that the use of the Digamma was not in ancient 
times confined to a particular race of Greeks, ap- 
pears from the manner in which Dionysius of 
Halicamassus describes it. He speaks in general 
terms (Lib. I. c. 20.) of the Digamma, as avvffie^ 
T019 APXAIOI2 ''EWficri, whence we may consider 
the Digamma as the pristine character of the Greek 
language. Indeed the Greek F was a constituent 
part of the primitive Greek Alphabet. It cor- 
responded, as well in form as in alphabetic order 
to the sixth letter of the Phoenician, or Samaritan 
alphabet. The sixth letter of the Samaritan 
alphabet, as it still appears in the Samaritan manu- 
scripts of the Pentateuch is a double Gamal, as the 
sixth letter of the Greek alphabet was a double 
Gamma. The difference, therefore, which after- 
wards subsisted between the -^olic^ and the other 
dialects, was not occasioned by an insertion on the 
part of the iEolians, but by an omission on the 
part of the other Greeks^*. Sometimes they dropt 



(12.) Dawes, in hia Miscellanea Critica, p. 113 — 118. ed. 
Burgess/ has collected various passages, in which the epithet 
JEolicum is applied to the t;enii digamma. But this epithet 

prores 
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the F, without making any compensation for it, 
saying 12 for FI2, ANAS for FAN AS, 0IK02 for 
FOIKOS, OIN02 for F0IN02, &c. At other times 
they made compensation by the substitution of H^ 
which in the primitive Greek alphabet, like the 
corresponding letter in the Samaritan and Latin 
alphabet, was an aspirate. Thus they substituted 
H0PM02 for F0PM02, H02 for F02 suus, HEKA- 
rr02 for FEKA2T02, HEKAGEN for FEKA0EN, 

HESITEPA for FE2n£PA, &c. : in the same manner 
as the Spaniards substitute H for F in words derived 
from the Latin ^^. At what period the Greek F 
began to be omitted, or exchanged for H, by the 
Dorians, lonians, and Athenians, is a question, 
which we have no data to determine. That it had 
fallen into disuse among the lonians, when fferodo- 
tus wrot^ can admit of no doubt. But had it fallen 
into disuse among them, when Homer composed 
his Iliad and Odyssey ? Probably not. Homer's 
Ionic is very different from that of Herodotus : for 
it contains a mixture of dialects. But we cannot 

proves nothing on the present question : for it is equally app]i> 

cable to the digamma, whether the ^olians were the only 

Greeks, who retained it, or were the only Greeks, who ever used 
it. 

(13.) Thus FARINA in Latin is HARINA in Spanish, 

FABA becomes HAVA, FIBRA HEBRA, FORMICA HOR- 

MIGA, &c, 

D 2 « 
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suppose that Homer patched up his verses by 
culling, sometimes from one dialect^ sometimes 
from another^ as he wanted a long or a short 
syllable to suit the metre. Such a liberty must 
have appeared no less extraordinary to Homer^s 
country men, than it would to Englishmen, if they 
found in the same sentence of an English poet^ 
the Lancashire or Exmoor dialect jumbled with 
the dialect of London. The language, used by 
Homer, was undoubtedly the language, which was 
generally spoken in the country where he lived : 
and the language spoken by the Asiatic lonians in 
the time of Homer must have been exactly such, 
as we find in the Iliad and Odyssey. When the 
lonians left Attica, to settle in Asia, a considerable 
portion of Eubceans {ovk eXaxJurrfi /molpa, as Hero- 
dotus says. Lib. I. c. 146.) was mixed with them. 
Now the Eubceans spake the ^olic dialect, as ap- 
pears from Strabo, Lib. VIIL p. 333. Further, 
says Herodotus in the same chapter, that Arcadian 
Pelasgi {ApKclSe? UeTioa-yol) were mixt with these 
same lonians, when they first settled in Asia. Let us 
now consider when this settlement took place. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Lib. XHI. p. 582. these lonians 
setded in Asia Minor four generations, that is^ 
about an hundred and thirty years after the Coh- 
ans had sent a colony to Asia Minor, which 
settled in the country called after their name JEoUs. 
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And it appears from the same page of Strabo, that 
this ^olian colony settled in ^olis sixty years after 
the Trojan War. Consequently the lonians must 
have sd:tled in Asia Minor about two hundred 
yi^rs after the Trojan War. And, as they were 
mixed with so lai^ a proportion of Euboeans and 
Arcadians, who spake the JEkAic dialect, their im- 
mediate descendants must have spoken a language, 
which was a compound of both. When we con- 
sider^ therefore, that Homer could not have lived 
many generations after the settlement of this mixed 
colony, in Asiatic Ionia, the language of his 
countrymen must have been such as 'we find in his 
own poems. Even therefore, if the lonians had 
dropt the Digamma before they quitted Attica, 
which is not very probable, there was a sufficient 
number of .£olians mixed with them, to account 
for the use of the Digamma among their immediate 
descendants. Nor must we forget that Smyrna, 
though reckoned' by Herodotus among the Ionian 
cities, must at least have been partly ^olian. For 
Plutarch, speaking of the Smjnmseans (Sympos. Lib. 

VI. Qu. 8.) says, ^vpvatoi to iraXm^ AIOAEK 

01/T69. Now Smyrna is one of the cities, which 
claimed to be the birth-place of Homer. The 
island of Chios was another place^ which claimed 
that honour ; and the Chians were by their own 
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account (Strabo, Lib. XIII. p. 620.) descended 
from a colony of Thesdalian Pelasgi ^*. 

But let us return to the Pelasgi^ who settled in 
Italy^ and consider in the last place the name for 
Greece, which the Pelasgi brought into that 
country : for this name exactly corresponds witfi 
the circumstances of their migration thither. 



(14.) The difficulty attending the disappearance of the 
digamma in the manuscripts of Homer, on the supposition^ that 
his poems were once written with this letter^ has appeared to 
several writers so greats as to have made them doubt, for this 
very reason^ whether the poems of Homer could have been ever 
written with it. But there is the same difficulty attending the 
disappearance of the aspirate H» which was certainly used as 
8uch> when the poems of Homer were first committed to writing : 
and this letter^ which in many cases was substituted for F, most 
have been used so much the more frequently^ if F ws^ not used. 
Yet we find no difficulty in supposing, that where we have now 
only a crotchet placed at the top of a vowel, there was in thou- 
sands of instances throughout the poems of Homer an H, occu- 
pying the place of a letter. We find no difficulty in supposing 
that O is now used in thousands of instances, which were once 
occupied by O. In short, when a new orthography is intro- 
duced into any language, such omissions^ additions, or substitutions 
as are coitformabk with that orthography, are necessarily made by 
transcribers from one end of the transcript to the other. There 
is no more difficulty therefore attending the supposition of F 
having disappeared in ten thousand instances, than what attends 
the supposition of its disappearance in one. 
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The name by which Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plato, DioDysilis of Halicamassus, Strabo, Pausanias, 
and indeed Greek writers in general (though not 
wholly without exception) have called their own 
countrymen, is that of "'EKKf/ve^. But the Latin 
writers, where they do not use the term Pelasgi, 
generally use the term Crrceci, derived, from 
Tpaucol. On this term, says Aristotle, (Meteorolog. 
Lib. L cap. 14. Tom. L p. 425. ed. Casaubon.) 
speaking of the country about Dodona {wepl njir 
£iaXivnv) which was an ancient seat of the Pelasgi, 

^Kow oi SeXXoi evravOa, Kal oi KaXov/uievoi Tore 
rPAIKOI, vvp Se 'EAAHNES. Who these ScWoJ 
were that lived in the neighbourhood of Dodona, 
as well as the TpcuKol, does not appear. Indeed, 
Strabo, who mentions them. Lib. VIL p. 328. 
doubts even how the name should be written. Nor 
is it of any importance, as our sole concern is with 
the rpaucol. The time, to which Aristotle^ ulludes 
in this passage, is the time of Deucalion^ whom he 
had mentioned only a few lines before (ewl Aei/ica- 
XiftJi/oy). Now we have already seen, that this was 
the period, at which theThessalian Pelasgi migrated 
to Italy, and moreover that they took their depar- 
ture from Dodona. We have likewise seen, that 
other Pelasgi were established at Dodona, long 
before they were visited by their brethren from 
Thessaly. Since then Aristotle mentions only the 



^^- 
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Tpaucol and the ScXXoc, must we not conclude that 
one of these names belonged to the Pelasgi ? 
Salmasius (de HeUenistica^ p. 342.) argues to the 
connexion between HeKaaryii and Tpatos, by deriv- 
ing the former name from Pekgy the latter from 
his son Reu : and according to Hesychius^ s. v. 
VaiKos, the r was only a (H'efix. But even without 
recourse to etymological arguments^ the very cir- 
cumstance^ that the Pelasgi brought the term 
r Tpaucol into Italy (which is proved by the fact of 
the Latins using the term Crrceci) shews that 
n^iuryoi and Tpaucol were only different names of 
the same people ^^« Further^ it appears from the 
Greek Chronicle on the Arundel Marbles^ that the 
term Tpaucol was not confined to the neighbourhood 
c£ Dodona^ but that it was genendh/ a name of the 
Greeks before they were called *'£XXj;Mr. The 
author of this ancient Chronicle having said that 
the G^ks were called ''EXki/ives^ from Hellen the 
son of Deucalion^ adds to wporepov rPAIKOI icaXoii- 
fi&foi^^. But according to Herodotus^ (Lib. IL cap. 

(15.) According to Pliny (Hist. Nat. Lib. IV. c. ?♦) there waa 
a king of Tkessaly^ before the time of Hellen^ who was called 
Qrcxus. If this be true, we again perceive a connexion between 
the name of Graecus^ and the Pelasgi, who came from Theasalj. 
IJn nati Tp€uKo\ IleXcuryot et "EWf/vec, says Salmasius De 
Hellenistic^^ p. 319* See also p. 294. 

(16.) Marmora Okoniensta, p. 1. lin. 11. ed. Londin. 17S2* 
fd. (od. Mattaire) 
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i6.) the geneiml name of Greece, before it rece ii 'ed 
the name of 'EXXsr, was nAaayia : whidi confinnt 
the infefenoe^ diat llAmryoi, and rpuxm were only 
diflferent names of the same pec^>ie. Now the 
Pdasgi nugiated to Italy btfinre the inhabitants of 
Greece had tsken the name of 'EXX^ppcr. Henoe 
the Lstins JSrwt knowing them 1^ the names of 
lUkaayoi modTpauDoij used no other terms for them. 
These coincidences, as th^ a^ree mfh every thing 
whidi has been said aboot the migration of the 
Pdaa^ into Ittlj, and their iotroduction of the 
GiedL langoage, tend also to ^somfirm the conda* 
simis^ which have been drawn in this Chapter. 
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CHAP. IIL 

OF THE PELASGIC OR ^OUC DtOAMMA, AS RE- 
PRESENTED IN THE VARIOUS INSCRIPTIONS, 
IN WHICH IT IS STILL PRESERVED: WITH 
REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ITS APPLI- 
CATION. 

The language of the Pelasgi having been con- 
sidered in the preceding Chapter, we are led in the 
n&t place to consider the letters of the Pelasgi, 
the TpdjULjULara IleXaa^i/ca, as termed by Diodonis 
Siculus^. That the use of letters was known to the 
Pelasgi, appears from this very expression : and we 
have already seen, that the Latin writers are unani- 
mous in asserting, that the Pelasgi were the people 
who brought letters into Italy. But though the 
Pelasgi brought letters into Italy, and consequently 
must have had the use of them in Greece, various 
questions still remain to be examined, on the sub- 
ject of the UeXcuryiKa ypa/uLfMra. The Pelasgi may 
have brought them into Europe, when they first 
migrated from Asia : or they may have afterwards 
invented them : or they may have learnt them from 

(1.) Lib. III. Cf 66. Tom. I. p. 36. ed. Wesseling. 
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some other people, who settled in Greece at a later 
period than themselves. An inquiry therefore into 
the origin of the Grreek letters involves such a 
variety of questions^ that it must be deferred to the 
second Part of the Horae Pelasgicae, which will 
contain a History of the Greek Alphabet^ from its 
origin to its completion. But, since the Digamma 
in particular was characteristic of the language of 
the Pelasgi, an account of it, as represented in an- 
cient inscriptions^ with an inquiry into its original 
Pelasgic pronunciation^ will be properly introduced 
in the^r*'^ Part. 

When Montfaucon published his Palasographia 
Crrceca, he despaired of our ever obtaining a sight 
of this ancient letter engraved on monuments, while 
it was still in use. Impressions of coins, with the 
inscription FAAEION^ had been published indeed 
by Gt)ltz^ above an hundred years before ; the au- 
thenticity of which has been fully ascertained by 
later publications. But Montfaucon either over- 
looked them^ or doubted their authenticity, or as 
the word is a propei' name, which begins with F in 
Latin, required the evidence pf a Digamma prefixed 
to an appellative. And this evidence, though 
afforded by the inscription copied by Toumefort 
from the pedestal of a statue in the island of Delos, 
of which Montfaucon himself gave a fac-simile, he 
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did not perceive^ because he took the F for an im- 
perfect E. When ChishuU published his ArUiquu 
tates AsiaticaSj he ascertained (p« l6.) that the 
letter^ which Mont&ucon had taken for an imper- 
fect E5 was really an F : and the whole line (for a 
line makes the whole inscription) has been' so well 
illustrated by Bentley^ that further explanation is 
unnecessary. Doubts indeed have been entertained 
in regard to the accuracy of this inscription : but 
they are not such^ as to confute the opinion^ that 
the Digamma was used in that inscription '. But 
every doubt^ which might have been entertained 
on the existence of the F in Greek inscriptions was 
finally removed in 1783^ hy the discovery of a brass 
tablet near the site of the ancient Petilitty which 
may therefore be called the Petilian tablet. As 
PetiUay or^ as it is sometimes written PeteUa, 



(2.) These doubts have been occasioned by the word 
AFVTO, which appears in that inscription. AFTO would 
have been a genuine Pelasgic form for AVTO, which is pro- 
nounced AFTO by the Greeks at this very day. V as a conso^ 
nam is so allied to F, that in all probability the Pelasgi used the 
latter in numerous instances^ where we now find the former. 
But the employment oihoth F and V inthe same word, certainly 
appears anomalous. The cause of this anomaly is assignod with 
great probability by Mr. Payne Knight. Cmn sculptor incertus 
hmtrtt, an AFTO antiquiore modo^ an AVTO seriore scribendum 
essei, utramque lUeram adhibuU. Prol. in Homer, §, LXXXV. 
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was a town in the country of the Bruttii, and the 
Pelasgi, as was shewn in the second Chapter, settled 
in that country, the Digamma must have been used 
at Petilia. And accordingly we find on the Petilian 
tablet^ the word 'OIKIAN very distinctly engraved 
FOIKMN. A description of this tablet, which ap- 
pears to have attracted very little notice in England^ 
was ^ven by Lanzi, p. 108. of the first volume of 
his Saggio di Ungua Etrusca, published at Rome 
in ITSQf where it is named Lamina Borgiana, 
because it was deposited in the Museum of Cardinal 
Borgia at Velletri. But in the same year, a Jac^ 
simile, with an explanation of it, was given in the 
fifth number of a Classical Journal, published at 
Gottingen, under the title Bibliothek der alien 
Literatur ; where the tablet is called, from the sub- 
ject of it. Tessera hospitalis. The form of the 
Digamma in this inscription exactly corres- 
ponds with the description given by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. It consists of two perfect 
gammas, each of the same size, with th6 lines at 
right angles to each other. And one gamma is so 
placed oh the other gamma, that each of them is 
joined by the two side strokes being drawn into one 
straight line, or in the words of Dionysius, Lib. I. 
cap. 20. SiTTM iwl fkiav opOijv iwil^evyvvjuLevov Ta79 

ifKayiais. The whole figure is likewise erect 
Since therefore the Digamma, which is used in the 
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Petilian inscription^ appears in every respect so 
perfect, since it comes so near to the Latin F, which 
was formed from it, and moreover appears in the 
same shape on the Greek coins, which have proper 
names beginning with the Digamma^, the F, which 
is here used, has been cast in imitation of it : and 
it is certainly as good a form, as any which we can 
adopt, when we write Greek words with the 
Digamma. 

In 1795> Mr. Morritt discovered in the Alpheus 
near Olympia a brass helmet, with an inscription 
on it of a single line, which certainly contains the 
Digamma. A copy of this inscription was given in 
the Classical Journal, Vol. I. p. 328. But as 
doubts were there expressed, whether the F, which 
is distinctly visible, was not rather an imperfect E, 
I will endeavour to remove those doubts, to which 
I am the more inclined, as this helmet was found 
in a place, where the ^olic dialect was always 
used, and consequently where we may expect the 
Digamma. Some of the letters of the first word 
being effaced, we can only conjecture what it was : 
but as it was evidently some proper name in the 

-~ • ; ^ ■ 

(3.) For instance^ on the coins with the inscription 
FAAEIQN, as also on those with the inscription FASI12N. 
Of these coins more will be said in the next Chapter. 



r'- 
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plural number, and as it is of no importance to our 
present inquiry what that proper name was^ I shall 
confine myself to the words^ in which we must seek 
for the Digamma. These are^ when written^ con^ 
Hnua sericy as on the helmet, 

ANEGENTOIAIFI. 

TlJoy^ we are hardly at liberty to argue, as if any of 
these letters were efl&ced, for in the very descrip- 
tion, which is given in the Classical Journal, it is 
said '^ the surface of all that remains is perfectly 
^' preserved, and the letters are deeply impressed, so 
that every line is distinctly visible, as it was origi- 
nally formed." We must read therefore, without 
any attempt at correction, ANEGEN TOI AlFI, that 
is, dviOeaav ry Aci, posuerunt Jovi. The contrac- 
tion of ANEOESAN to ANEGEN, where room was 
so much wanted, cannot excite our surprise. It is 
true, that the contraction would not have been 
allowable even in such a case, had it been contrary 
to the practice of the Greeks at other times. But 
the writers on the Greek dialects assure us that it 
was not. In the Port Royal Grreek Grammar, 
p. 200. we find iOeaav Boeot. eOev ; and the Boeotians 
used the .£olic dialect, as well as ithe Olympians. 
In p. 39. of the Synopsis Dialectorum, at the end 
of Scapula's Lexicon, eOev pro edea-av is given also 
as a Doric form. And Maittaire (p. 309. ed. Sturz.) 
refers to Pindar Pyth. III. 114. for ri^ei^, instead of 
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iriOeaav. If on the other hand we so divide the 
words as to write ANEOENTO, we militate against 
the usual practice of the Greeks : for in such in- 
scriptions they used the active, not the middle voice, 
as appears from the three inscriptions, of which 
Herodotus has given a copy, Lib. V, c. 69, 70, 7^- 
Besides, if we connect TO with ANE8EN, what 
are we to do with the remaining lAIFI ? If we con* 
jecture that F is E, with the lower line effaced, and 
read lAIEI (for iSiti) we not only produce an Ionic 
ibrm, but act inconsistently with the allied state 
of preservation. There remains therefore no other 
solution, than to read ANEOEN. The TOI which 
follows can create no difficulty, being the form, 
which afterwards became r^. Nor is AIFI for Ati 
contrary to the analc^ of the Greek language. 
It has been thought indeed anomalous to insert 
the Digamma in such a word as AU. But to judge 
of the Digamma, we should not speak oli insertion r 
for it was a constituent part of the primitive Grreek 
alphabet : and our present forms were occasioned by 
the omission of it« Let us ask therefore, in the first 
place, in what manner the nominative Zevs, or rather 
Aev^, according to the .^olic form, was originally 
written by the Pelasgi. They could not ai first 
have written AEY2 : for Y was an addition to the 
primitive Greek alphabet, which ended with T, 
like the Phoenician, Samaritan, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
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and Syriac alphabets. F on the other hand was 
a constituent part of the primitive Greek alphabet : 
it was the sixth letter in the Greek alphabet, as the 
corresponding letter was in all the alphabets just 
mentioned. The word, therefore, which was after- 
wards written AEVl^, and then AEYZ, must at 
first have been written AEFS or AIF2*. But the 
genitive and dative' of AIF2 could have been no 
other than AIF02 and AIFI^ which when the 
Bigamma was dropty became Aco;, and Ai i • Hence 
also we see the reason why A109 and Aii came to 
be the genitive and dative of Zm. In like manner 
Ni^/r'"', M^, if|0i, was originally NIF2, NIF02, 

(4.) When the Y >friXoif was first introduced, it had the same 
form with the corresponding letter of the Latin alphabet, 
namely V. By degrees one of the sides was lengthened, and 
it acquired the form of y : but it was soine time before the two 
jines, which form the angle, were bent into the present 
form Y. 

(5.) The Greeks at this very day pronounce ZEVS as if it 
were written ZEF2, BA2IAEV2 as if it were written B ASJ- 
AEF2, ATPEV2, as if it were written ATPEFi. And as 
the genitive of ATPEF2 must be ATPEF02, we may thus ac- 
count for the patronymic ATPEFIAH2, or ATPEFIAA2. 

(6.) The Existence of AIFOZ, as used for an adjective, is 
proved by the Latin Divus, 

(7.) The nominative of this word has not been found in any 
Greek author now extant : but as vitfta^ the accusative, is used by 
Hesiody the nominative must also have cjxisted. It is true, that 

■ most 

E 
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NIFI : NiXy Nivis^ NtvL Kar^Xt^, kariiXi^y Karn* 
\Hpi was K)riginally KATEAIFS, KATEAIF02, 
KATEAIFI. And even 1^4, though now consider- 
ed .as an adverb^ was:a,da1;ive^ pf which IF2 was the 
Qomipative : forJ^ must at first have b^en written 
IFI, Or rather^ if we may judge from Iliad A. 
39.^ the norainatiye -was F1F2 and the dative FIFL 
For that line of Homer must have been originally 
written, 

KIAAANTEZAeEANTENEAOIOTEFIFIFANAZZEIZ.^ 

mosst Lexicographers make vi^ the accusative of vupa^^ and h^ 
it is by apocope for vi^ha^ But EmesH^ in his edition of 
Hederich^ derives it from viylr. And the adjective vKpoei^, 
which cannot com^ from vi^^, he derives from vtfpo^ the genitive 
of yi^« 

(8.) Heyne, in his conjectural emendations, writes FI<M: 
and Mr. Payne Knight, in his Prolegomena, does the same* 
But the word must have been previously vfriiten FIFI: for^ 
was a still later addition to the primitive Greek alphabet, than 
the V >^4XoV. The Greek V (the ancient form of the Y yj/thdy, 
as vfill be proved in the. next Chapter) had been added to the 
primitive Gr^k alphabet, before the Pelasgi brought letters into 
Latium : but ^ had not then been added. For the analogy of 
the Latin to the Greek alphabet goes as far as V, and there 
ceases. Nor was ^ added to the Greek alphabet, till after the 
age of Homer, if we may judge from the Columna Naniana, on 
which the words, now written with O, are written with IIH, as 
' they afterwards were in Latin with PH. Whether the author 
(cnr authors, if there were more than one) of the several books^ 
which compose the Iliad^ c<»nmitted them to writing, or not, i|i 

a question 
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In like manner, again, NAYS was written NAFS, 
of which the genitive and dative, NAFOS, NAFI, 
gave rise to the Latin Navis, Nam : and^ when the 
Digamma was dropty to the Greek vao^y and vai. 
BOY2 was written B0F2, of which the genitive and 
dative, B0F02 and BOFI, gave rise to the Latin Bwis^ 
Bom; and, when the Digamma was dropty to the 
Greek jSoo^^ and fio\. .Upon the whole theh we must 
conclude, that the Olympian inscription afibrds a 
genuine example of the manner, in which the 
Pelasgi employed the Digamma : and it is therefore 
much to be wished, that we had an engtaving of 
this inscription. Through want of such an engra- 
ving, I am unable to say in yrhztjarm the Digamma 
there appears ; whether it resembles the form on the 
Petilian tablet, or the form of that^ which comes 
next to be described. * 

■ ■ > ■ 

Another inscription, discovered in the same 
country of Elis, was brought to England by Sir 
William Gell, in 1813. An engraving exactly re- 

■ II I I ■ 1 ^ 1 I ■ — ■^■a— ^— — — ^i^^— ■ III ■ » I — 

i^^[«ie8lionof noHnporCaiice to the present subject. Whoever 
it was, ^Bt first comraitted them to writing; in whatever 
coQHtry^ or in whatever age, the redaction of them to writing 
took place ; it must have been in a country^ and in an ag^ in 
which the Greek F was still in use. Otherwise the imeriion 
of the F w;oKMi:Bot be the mems of restoring a correct 
tion. . J i ' 
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« • • • . 

presenting this inscription has been made by order 
of Afr. Payne Knight : a copy of it is given in the 
^^^ Museuip Criticum, Vol. L p.<44^: and it is 
k^pwn at present by the name of the Elean in- 
flcnption. No proof can be necessary of the 
ei^stence off the I)igamma in this inscription : for 
it pcpurs np(t less than $ei;eii times in ten lines* 
lllis inscription^ therefore^ is of very great im- 
ppr:fcance in the history of the iEolic Digamma. It 
was not only found in a country^ where we know 
Uiat the Digamma was constantly used, but it 
fji^rther exemplifies the appUcation of the Digamma 
to w;o|^ds> of which, wC; had no evidence, before^ 
We know, that in various instances, where the 
otb^r Greeks ^sed the, aspirate Br the ^pli^s used 
F, But the ^olians did not always use F^ where 
the other Greeks used H. That the Pelasgi,. who 
brought letters into Latium, used both H and F, 
appears from tl^e Latin alphabet, which contains 
both of thosie lettqr^. „ . It appears likewise from 
various Latin words, wljiich , correspond witl^ .t^?/ 
Greek. Though they wrote FOV and FOX (that is 
ov and ioS) in the sense of sui^ and.^iii^, ^Lnd FOIS 



I' I" ■' " " ' I" ' 



(d^) Prisdan (ap. Putsch^ p. 546,i) quotes Hiffropa hi Fov 
iroiBo?. The versificatioa of Homer require F before cZ and oJ 
in the sense of sta and isM, (or e^ and e£), a$ irell as before / 
a? SUMS. Heyne^ therefore, in his conjoctoial eme&datigns.oC . 
Homer, has vejy properly prefixed to them the F« 
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in the s^nse of suus, yet they must have written 
the article' with H. If they had not written HOI 
and HA I, the Latins would not have written HI 
and HAE^®. ^ If the Pelasgi had not expressed the 
later forras^ wfM^ mpeto, ^pm &c. by HOPA, HAIPEO 
HEPOS &c. the Latins would not have written 
HORA, HAEREO, HEROS, &c.ii We could not 
therefore be certain^ that ''Et^, for instance^ even 
if aspirated^ was written by thte -SJolians FETA2. 
But that it was so written/ now appears from the 
Elean inscription. With respect to non-aspirated 
words^ our chief dependence has hitherto been on 
the correiiponding' Latin words. If Latiii words^ 
beginning with F or V, have Greek words cor- 
responding to them^ which begin with a vowel^ 
we may conclude that the Pelasgi, who brought 
letters into Latium, used in such cases their F. 

' ; ___^ : ! 

(10.) Nor Would F prefixed* to the Article suit the versifica- 
tion 6f Homer ; for which reason, Heyne has never prefixed F to 
the Article. Nor is it probable, that the relative o? was ever 
written FO!S. In the Elean Inscription, the plural o! appears in 
the form of TOI. 

(11.) The common rule, therefore, that the ^olians never 
aspirated their words, must admit of some exceptions. At the 
same time it must be observed, that the Elean inscription afibrds 
an illustration of the. rule. For though iKarov was undoubtedly 
written HEKATON by other Greeks in ancient times, the word 
is engraved on the Elean tablet EKATON, without either F or 
H. Nor would FEK ATON suit the versification of Homer. 
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Hence we infer, that *$ was written FIS, ol/coy FOI- 
K02 &c« But for words, which have np correspond- 
ing words in Latin, we want Greek authority : and 
this Greek authority has hitherto been very 
sparingly afibrded« Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Lib. L c. ^0.) has given us ttuo such examples^ 
ani^ and apiip, of which only one is applicable to 
the poems oi Homer: for iwip does not theva 
admit the F^'. But the Elean ipscription, in 
addition to the authority which it affi)rds for ir^t 
(sometimes written ct^) aflR)rds authority that 
iT09y 69ro9, and epyov were written vrith F. In the 
second line we find EKATONFETEA : and in tho 
third and fourth lines AITEFEnOZAITEFAPrON, 
The correotions, therefore, which have been pro^ 
posed in the versification of Homer, receive firom 
tl^is inscription a very remarkable and very unez^ 
pected confirmation- Among the words, to which 
Heyne, in his edition of Homer, has in the mar- 
ginal emendations prefixed F, on the ground, thai 



(12.) We must not however conclude, that Dionysius was 
fiUsiaken in regard to dmip. We cannot suppose that the practice 
of the JEolians was the same at all times, and in all places. If 
the iEolic dialect, as used by Homer, rejected F before dvifp, it 
might, and probably toaSf used by other iEolians; or Dionysius 
would not hare girea it as an ei^ample* 
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tJie metre required it, we find all the four words 

injs, €Tos, €iro9j and ifnyov^^. 

Again^ this inscription confirms the opinion^ 
that words, now beginning with an aspirated *P» 
began in the old iBolic with FP, though the later 
jEolians^ according to the Greek grammarians^ 
b^n such words with BP^^ For pnrpa is here 
very* distinctly engraved FPATPA. Further, the 
Elean inscription shews, that the ancient name of 
Elis was FAAI2. Lastly, the Elean inscription 
shews, that where the Y ^foXov is now used, F was 
ftequendy used by the ancient JSolians. For we 
find TOIPFAAEIOIZKAITOIZEFAdlOir^, which 
would now be written T019 'HXc&m? koX roit 'Evooioct • 



(] 3.) See the list of words^ to which he has prefixed the Di* 
gamma in Vol. VII. p. 730. &c. Mr. Payne Knight, likewise, in 
his Prolegomena to Homer, prefixes F to the three last> thongh not 
to the first, which he writes ^ETHX. See the re*impres8ioa 
of his Prolegomena in the Classical Journal, Vol. XVI. p. 305. 
When he publishes the text of Homer with the Digamma» for 
which the learned world will be much indebted to him, as no 
man is better, qualified for the undertaking, he will of course 
prefix the Digamma to irtri (or €7^) as the use of it in that 
word is now confirmed by the Elean inscription. 

(H.) See Oregorius dc diaketis, p. 270. ed. Koen. 

(15.) It is remarkable, that the form TOIP occnrs in the finit 
instance, though not in the second. TIP however i» used for 
TIS in the seventh line. 
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Instead therefore of the present orthography EY A^ 
the Eleans used EFA^^. 



With respect to the Jbrm,^ in which the 
Digamma appears on the Elean tablet, it so far 
differs from that of the Petilian tablet, that the 
cross strokes make an acute, not a right angle with 
the side stroke. But this trifling difference cair 
be considered only as one of those variations, which 
frequently appear in other letters, as used in dif- 
ferent countries. In the Delian inscription, the 
cross strokes mak^ likewise an acute angle with 
tiie side stroke. As the Gamma itself was formed, 
sometimes with a right angle, sometimes with an 
acute angle, the angles of the double Gamma were 
regulated accordingly. But the rectangular F^ wa» 
not peculiar to those Pelasgi, who brought letters 
into Latium. Dutens had a coin of Axus in Crete, 
of which he has given an impression at the- 
beginning of his Paleographie Numismatique : 
and the inscription, as he there represents it, is 
FASIQN. ^ Coins likewise have been lately disco- 



(16.) Who the Evceaiis were> with whom the Eleans made a 
compact, of which the tablet is a record, it would be foreign to 
our present subject to inquire. There are coins, howeyer, with 
the inscription EYA, which hare been referred to Eva in 
Arcadia. 
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vered in Peloponnesus with the inscription FA* 
AEIQN, on which the F is erect, and rectangular^'''. 

Nearly in the same form, as on thq Petilian 
taUet, the Digamma occurs four times on the 
Orchomeman marble, which was brought from Or* 
diomenus in BcBotia, and now forms a part of Lord 
Slgin^s. Museum. A copy of the two passages, in 
which the Digamma is there used^ was kindly com- 
municated to me by W. Hamilton Esq. one of his 
Majesty's under Secretaries of State. From these 
two passages it appears, that the inscription on the 
Orcbomenian marble is the record of ^n agreement^ 
imule by the inhabitants of Orqhomenus withithose 
of the neighbouring city Elatea, and relating to the 
common pasturage between the two places. That 
the Digamma was used both at Orchomenus and 
at Elatea, appears from Strabo's description of the 
countries where the ^olic dialect was spoken, as 
quoted in tlie preceding Chapter. Accordingly, wo 
find on the Orcbomenian marble, FIKATI for e&ocri, 
and FETIA IIETTAPA, for erea rerrapa. But for 
'EXareia, there is in two places FEAATIH, with the 
Ionic termination. The inscription has other 
particularities, which are worthy of notice : but 



(17.) Of these coins, of which I have seen impressions, more 
will be said in the next Chapter. 
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wie are at pfiesent concerned only with the Di- 
gamma. 

Another inscription with the Digamma^ like- 
wi^ in the same form, was lately/copied by Mr. 
Gropius, from a marble found near the site of the 
antient Crissa^ on the northern shore of the Corii^ 
thian bay. It consists of only three lines, th6 
first and third of which are engraved from right to 
left. A copy of this inscription was communicated 
to ine by a friend^ who is lately returned from 
Greece^ and who received it friom Mr. Gropiua. 
The word^ in which the Digamma appears^ seemi 
to be FOMA the ^olic form of o^n* At least the 
four letters F, O, M^ and A fellow each other very 
distinctly in the first line. But as the next five 
letters constitute neiTON (for fp0iT6i^y the letter ^ 
ttct being then invented,) FOMA iB perhaps equi- 
valent to the dative 6/11^, taken in the sense of 
simUiter, Or the whole may be one word^ a com- 
pound of ofiw with a<j)0iTov. I give these aa mere 
conjectures : for all attempts to discover the mean- 
ing of the inscription have been hitherto fruitless. 
But with respect to the Digamma in partiadar, 
its existence on. that inscription cannot be 
doubted^®. 



(18.) It is truei that F0M02 for Sfiat would not sait the 

verification 
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The same kind of Digamma, namely, one up. 
right Gamma placed on another upright Gamma, 
was adopted in the Etruscan alphabet, as appears 
from the inscriptions on the Etruscan statues, and 
on that Eugubian tablet, which was published by 
Gruter.^^. That it was adopted also in the Latin 
alphabet, is well known. And that its form, as used 
by the Ronians, came ^till nearer to the Gred^ 
form, than our common printed F, appears both 
from ancient Latin inscriptions, and from the Latin 
manuscripts, discovered lately at Herculaneum. 



Another form^ in which the iEdic Digamma 
appears, is that of an upright gamma r placed on an 
inverted gamma Uj so as to form C. This form again 
corresponds with the description given by Dionysius 
of HaUcarnassus, The two gammas are joined by 
the two side strokes being drawn into one straight 
line. This form has been generally su{qposed to 



^rmm 



<mw t^ 



m^mmn 



Tersificatioa of Homer. Bui we hare already seen^ that this 10 
DO argument against the use of it by oAer MoUwm* 

(19.) See his Inscriptioaes Antiquee. Tom. L p. 144. But the 
p is there turned rounds because the tetters are engraved after the 
most ancient ibrm, firom right to left : a mode which was re« 
tained even in Greece, till after the Trojan war. For Pausa* 
nius^ in his description of Elis (Lib. V. cap. 25.) says, , that he 
himself saw there a statue of Agamemnon, with the inscription^ 
ciri rd \atd ck Sef i«y. 
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fee' confinied to such inscriptions, as have been 
discovered in Italy. But there are coins, with the 
inscription CASIQN as well as with the inscription 
i^AHIQN^^ We have 6een that Dutiens refers thfe 
latter to Axus in Crete, and Lanzi, in his Saggio 
4i lingua Etrusca, Tom. I; p. 84. refers the 
iforiiier to the same place. It is true, that we find 
no such place lis Axtis in Crete, either in Latin 
dictipnariea> or in the common books of ancient 
C^graphy. But that tfaiere was such a place in 
Crete, appears 'from Herodotu^, Lib. ly. c. 154i 
€<m Tfj^ KpijTij9 ^fo9 ir6\i9. The form C was not 
therefore confined to Italy : for it appears that 
both forms y^ere used in Crete, which was on<i^ 
occupied by the Pelasgi, as well as Italy ^V But 
in Italy this form has been found in various 
places. It is the form used on the Heraclean 
tablets; that is, two brass tablets discovered at 
Heracleay on the Tarentine bay, engravings of 
which, accompanied with a very ample description, 
are given by Mazochi in his JEneas TahdoBt 
Heracleenses, Neapoli 1754. foL For instance, 
eiKOiji appears in the form of EEIKATI, whence the 
Latin viginti. We find also CEfe for ef, EET02 



itm^ltm 



(20.) See Pellerin Troisiefne Supplement, J^i. V, No. 2. 
(21.)Ody8S, XIX. 177. 
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for €T<Kf and Cf AI02 for iSios^^. In this word iSiat 
we have again a proofs that the Digamma was 
used by some .Slolians, when it would not suit the 
poems of Homer: for Heyne very properly says. 
Vol. VII. p. 758. i^m in Homero, non FiW. 
This form appears also on the coins of Capua, 
which have the inscription KAIIC for KAIIFA, that 
is, for CAPVAvin the same manner as MINEPFA 
occurs on the Etruscan statues for. MINEPVAt 
Moreover, those coins of Capua have the in- 
scription from righi to left, which shews their 
great antiquity. Hiese inverted letters I cannot 
represent for want of types : but impressions of two 
such coins may be seen in the fourteenth plate of 
Dr. Combe's Nummorum veterum populorum et 
urhtuni^ quce in Museo GruUelmi Hunter CLSservantur 
Descriptio Jigyris illustrata. Another coin, with 
the same inscription, preserved in the Imperial 
cabinet at Vienna, is given by Eckhel, in his 
Numi veteres anecdoti, Tab. II. N. 5 . The same 
form of the Digamma appears also on that Eugubian 
tablet, which was published by Gori^. It occurs 
also occasionally on the Etruscan statues^^. But 



(22.) See the plates at p. 284. of Mazochi Tab. Her. with 
his Note at p. 130. 

(23.) Museum Etrascum, Tom. I. p. \y. 
(24^) lb. Tab. XII. This form C has been sometimes called 

the 



.1 
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though the Digamma is so frequently found in 
Italy, and in both forms, no inscription has been 
discovered in Sicily with the Digamma. At least 
Paruta, in his Sicilia numismatica, has given no 
example. Sicily was colonized by Dorians. 

Lastly, the Digamma is to be considered in its 
quality as a mimeral. Vaillant, in his Historia 
Ptolemceorum, p. 3Q. has given impressions of two 
coins, in which the square form C appears at least 
to denote 6: and Liebe, in his Gotha numaria^ 
p. 126. has given a third example. But there is 
an instance in the Codex Bezse, which is subject 
to no doubt. In this MS. at Mark XV. 33. p. 
650. of Dr. Kipling's edition, where the text, as 
usually printed, is TevoiUvyt^ ^ wpa^ eicnj^y axaroi 
iyevero €(f> oXtiv Ttjv y^v ew^ wpas ofvaTi^y we find, 

as expressed in the types cast in imitation of the 
manuscript, 

K^ireNJOMeNJHCODj^c- E- 

C KOTOC6r6NJ6TO 

e<|>o\HCTHcrHC6CDca3jr^c- e 



the Pelasgic form of the Digamma. But the other form is 
equally Pelasgic : for this is the form, which was brought into 
Latium» and brought thither by the Pelasgi. 



. - rf ^ 
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This form [) , which was cut in imitation of the 
manuscript, is the more remaiicable, as in the 
numerals, used in the margin for the Ammonian 
sections, which w^ne added, however, by a later 
hand, the form 5" occurs in every instance. When 
Wetstein collated this MS* the form [^ appeared to 
him so singular, that be took it for r, and supposed 
that the lower line was added by some later hand. 
He accordingly quoted, in his edition of the Greek 
Testament, the Codex Bezae as having ' r a primft 
manu'. But I can testify from repeated in- 
spection, that the lower line has precisely the 
same coloured ink with the other strokes, and that 
there is every indication of the whole figure having 
been written by the same person**. Tpln;? is more- 
over a reading, which has been found in no manu- 
script whatever at Mark XV. 33. and in the Latin 
of the Codex Bezae SGXT^ is written at full 
length. Now this mark I^ , thus preserved in the 
Codex Bezae, which, in consequence of its having 
denoted the sixth letter of the primitive Grefek 
alphabet, is the proper mark of six, enables us to 



(25.) This mistake of Wetstein may help to explain the 
numerous errors in our present copies of Hesychius, where we 
find r in places, in which it is manifest that the Digamma 
should have been written. Transcribers, not accustomed to 
the form C^ substituted from their own conjecture T. 
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account for the otherwise-ineaj^licable form ^ for 
six. We see that this latter form arose out of the 
original form E, merely by rounding the comers in 
writings and shortening the lower line by a turn of 
the pen in finishing the stroke. But the lower 
line appears to have been shottened only hf 
degrees : for there are coins still extant with the 
mark for six, in which, though the comers are 
rounded, the lower line has the same length with 

the upper line*^. 

. . ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■» 

(26.) See Pellerin Recueil de MedailUs depeuples et de vilUs, 
at the end. of the Avant-propos. Exactly in the same ihan- 
1^^, as the mark for six was roanded to its pre^ut- ihape^ 
a mark for Sigma was converted into the round forn;i| which 
appears in MSB. written with uncial letters. The most 
ancient form of Sigma was probably 2: but it sometimes 
appears in the form of C> as may be seen in Pellerin Melange 
de diverses Medailles, And this form C was inxDriting rounded 
to the form C— Whether the circumstance, thiTt both F and 
Xwere sometimes represented by the same maiif,: bad. any 
influence in the conversion of FES or CES into S]^j,.of 
FEPnO or CEPn6 into SERPO, &c. or whether F and 2, 
were occasionally represented by the same mark, in tdmeque^e 
of some similar analogy of both those letters to H^ are questions, 
which may deserve consideration, though they would be fo^^ign 
to our present inquiry. 



CHAP. TV. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE ORIGINAL 

PELASGIC PRONUNCIATION OF 

THE DIGAMMA. 

xIls the Greek F corresponds to the Latin F . 
both in form, and in alphabetic order (it having 
been the sixth letter in both alphabets), the infer- 
ence, which naturally presents itself, is, that the two 
letters agreed also in sound. The letters of one 
alphabet admit of three analogies in reference to 
the letters of another. They may agree in form : 
they may agree in alphabetic order: they may 
agree in sound. Now when the two first analogies 
take place, the presumption is, (unless reasons can 
be given to the contrary) that the third also was 
not wanting. If the Latins borrowed their F from 
the Greek F, and assigned to it the sixth place in 
their alphabet, because it had the sixth place in the 
Greek, it is not probable that they pronounced it 
in any other way, than that, in which they heard 
the Greeks pronounce it. We must conclude^ 
therefore, that the Greek F corresponded in all 
fespects to the Latin F. And this inference is con* 

F 
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firmed by the circumstance, that the very letter, ' 
namely, the Latin V^ to which the Greek F is sup^ 
posed to have corresponded, agreed in all its^ analo- 
gies with another Jetter of the Greek alphabet: 
analogies, which could not hold good in respect to 
two letters. That the Greek Y had originally the 
same form with the Latin V, is evident from its 
form on the very ancient Eugubian tablets^. The 
same form V is used also on the Petilian and Elean 
tablets^ described in the preceding Chapter, It 
is preserved also on the Sigean marble, though 
the later form of it is likewise found there ^. 
The form V is preserved alsp on ancient Qreek 
coilis^. 

I 

(1 .) See the lac-simile of the Eugubian tablet, publisl^ed by 
Gori, in the first volumie of his Museum Etroscum. This tablet^ 
with four other ia Greek, and two in Latin ^haracterd, were dis- 
covered in 1444>, atGubbio or Ugabio, ia the.Dutchy of Urbiiio^ 
formerly Iguvium, in the country of the Umbri. The five in 
Greek characters are all engraved after the most ancient fiuhion, 

« 

from right to left. 

(2.) See the fac-simile in the plate facing p. 4. of ChishnlPs 
AfUiqmtates Asiatice: and p. $• of Chandler's Biwriptkme9 
AsnHqwz. . t 

(3.) Many exs^mples of this kind may be seen in thie plates 
to Parutas Sicilia Numismatica : for instance. Tab. XXXVII. 
Num. 5. Tab. XLI. N. 43. 48. Tab. XLffl. N. 63. 65. Tab. 
LV. N. 183. 189. Other examples may be seen in the plates 
19. 22. 27. 28. 29. 38. 53. to Dr. Combe'^ NammorUm Veterum 

pqpu)9n»i 
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That the Latin V corresponded to the Greek 
V (for so I will now form it according to its pris- 
tine shape) in alphabetic order^ is evident from 
the circumstance^ that in both alphabets it follows 
T^ which in both alphabets is preceded by S, 
and so upward. That they originally corresponded 
also in sound may be proved by a comparison of the 
old Latin words^ in which V is used, with the cor- 
respondent Greek words. MS^ in Greek became 
Mus in Latin^ 2S9 became Sas, Tv Tu, Ai/oi Luo, 
Tvpfia Turha^ Ki^ Cubus, &c. &c.^ It is true, 

populorum et urbium, qui in Museo Hunteriano asservantur, 

Descriptio fignris iUustraUi. See also Spanheim De usu eiprof- 

Mamid Numitmatum, Tom. L p. 96 : and Dutens J\r(n8ieme Du' 

icrtadan sur quelqtus medailles Ghrecques et Pheniciermes. PL L 

(4.) Verrias Flaccus, a grammariaQ of the Augustan age, is 

quoted by Velius Longus to the same purport. * Verrio Flacco 

videtur eandem esse apud nos V literam, quam apud Graecos v. 

Namque his exemplis argumeotatur ; quod illi dicunt Kvfuwop, 

DOS cuminum ; quam tatwdpia^a^ow nos cupressum ; illi icv/Sepvtjrfiv, 

008 gubemaiarem; necnon ex ejusmodi Theseus, Menoeceus, 

Peleusy et similibus affirmat. — And to shew that both the Greek 

and the Latin V had originally the same form, Velius Longus 

immediately adds, Graeconim vero, qui de antiquis literis 

scripserum commentaria, ii item Latinorwn, qui illos secuti snni, 

EADEM liter a vetetes solitos scribere ostendunt. PiUschii 

Gramatici Veteres p. 2215. The observation -of Velius Longus 

18 confirmed by Tacitus, who says (Annal. XL 14.) formae literis 

Latinis, quae veterrimis Graecorum. It is again confirmed by 

JPiiny, who says (Hist. Nat. Lib. VII. cap. 58. which is entitled 

De 
F 2 
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that when Greek words were introduced into 
the Latin language in later ages^ as for instance 
in the time of Cicero^ when the Latins stood 
in Ytew connexion with the Greeks^ the form y was 
introduced to express the Greek V, because the 
Greek V itself had then acquired that form, which 
it had not, when the Pelasgi brought letters into 
Latium. And this new form became in the Latin 
alphabet a new letter ^ though in the Greek alphabet 
it was only a different form of the same letter. 
An(d that this y was really a novelty in the Latin 
language in the time of Cicero, appears from the 
manner, in which he himself speaks of it. He says, 
^Purrhum semper Ennius, xiusquam PyrrTmm: and 
lie adds, Fruges non Phryges ipsiui^ antiqui de- 
clarant libri * ^. The Latin V therefore corresponded 
to the Greek V in all the analogies, which letters 
can bear to each other^ They corresponded in 
alphabetic order, in form, and in sound* It is true, 
that the Latin V was used also as a consonant. But 



De Uteris antiqqis) Vetcres Grtecas fuisse easdem paene, qux naac 
aunt Latins^ indicio erit Delphica tabula antiqui aeris, quee est 
kodie in Palatio. In like manner Dionysius of tialicarnassuf 
(Lib« IV. c. 26.) speaking of an inscription on a brass pillar 
erected by Servius TulHus, which was then preserved in the, 
temple of Minerva, represents the letters as * tho8e« oh TO 
IIAAAION •/ 'EAXaV exparo. 
15.) Orator^ cap. 48. 
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so also was the Greek V. At this very day we 
pronounce Aami in the same manner as David. 
Nay, there is reason to believe, that the very epithet 
ylfiKov was given to it in its quality of consonant. 
This epithet implies the existence of some cognate 
letter, which in reference to V was Saav : for except 
in reference to a cognate letter there was neither 
need nor ground of distinction. Now exactly such 
a letter was the Greek F. For if we pronounce the 
Greek F and the Greek V, as F and V are usually 
pronounced, they are two cognate letters, the 
former of which is &wn), the latter yffikov. That 
they are cognate, is evident from the mode of utter- 
ing them ; for they are both uttered by a pressure 
of the lower lip oh the upper tteth. And F is Scurv, 
because it is pronounced by expelling the breath, 
whereas V is ^<Xoy, because it is pronounced by 
-drawing the breath gently inward^. The examples 

(6.) The relation which F Ba<n) bore to V yf/iXSv as a cooso- 
nant« was observed by Joseph Scaliger, who says^ (Animadv. in 
Euseb. Chronicon. p. 1 10.) Indifierenter JEoles AYHS et AFAS 
dicebant pro dtk aurora. Sic apud Priscianum, icai ;^6r/Aa Trip 
T€ Idfiov, quod aliter Zdviov, id est^ Sifi'ov hostile. £FA on the 
Elean tablet corresponds, as we have seen, to EVA or EYA. 
Hence V may be oilten considered as a substituie for F, being oflen 
employed for it, when the F had fallen into disuse. Heyne, in 
his second Excursus on the Digamma, says, (Vol. VIL p. 709.) 
Digamma per Y redditum videmus in Pindaro : auarav pro 
aFarav Pyth. III. 42. II. 52. ubi v. Schol. Sic ai;ia;^ov pro 

aFia;^i>9. 
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itideed of the Greek V as a consonant^ though in 
•that quality it obtained its epithet, are now rare 
according to our mode of pronouncing Greek. 
But as the Greeks themselves {>ronounced their V^ 
it occurred frequently as a consonant. And that 
the Greek V preserved its analogy to the Latin V, 
even when it was used as a consonant, appears from 
the inscriptions on Greek coins, which have words 
corresponding with the Latin*'. 

oF(a;^o9. y. ad II. N. 41. — To these examples may be added, 
2iY6V6v<ri in the Sigean inscription, where if we consider each 
€v as a diphthong, the word is very uncouth, both in pronuncia- 
tion, and in grammatical form. But if we divide the word thus, 
SIFE-VEV'SI, and consider V ZA^eonsonara, substituted for 
F at a time, when F was fallen into disuse, the inconvenience is 
at once removed. We may thus also account for the two 
forms, which appear in this inscription, SIFEIES and SI* 
rEVEVSI, which Dawes (Miscellanea Critica, p. 122.) con- 
sidered as irreconcileable. If SI-FE-FEFS was the original 
nominative, SI-FE-FEF-SI, and (when V was substituted for 
F) 2I-rE-VEV-2I would of course be the dative plural. 
Again, if at a period, when orthography was subjected to 
little or no rule, we suppose that the termination was indif- 
ferently written FEF2 or FIF2, (as FETIA is for FETEA 
on the Orchomenian marble) the nominative plural of XI-FE- 
F1F2 would be SI-FE-FI-FES, or, without the Digamma, which 
was then not used at Sigeum, 2I-FE-I-E2. We see, therefore, 
in what manner ZIFEIES might become the nominative plural 
of a word, which had produced SIFEVEVXI for the dative 
plural. 

(7.) Examples will be given in the sequel. 
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Sinoe then tiie Latin V was analogous to the 
Greek V in all its Faiions relations, it could be only 
so far analogous to any other letter of the Greek 
alphabet, as the Greek V Use^ was analogous to 
^t let^r. We must conclude, diereCbre, that the 
JLatin V, as well as the Greek V, had a cognate 
sound with the Greek F, but so far Offered from 
it, as the one was ^iXor, the other iaav. What 
Ibmk shall we conclude with respect to the analogy 
of the Greek F to the Latin F, which was likewise 
ioffv} No othir inference lemauns, than, that the 
correspondence between them was entire. We 
have seen that the Chreek V corresponds to the 
Lttdn V, in order, form, and sound. We know 
also^ that the Greek F corresponded to the Latin 
F in order, and in form. Consequently they must 
have corresponded in the only remaining analc^, 
that of sound. For, if this third analogy of the 
Greek F be referred to the Latin V, we interfere 
with the anal(^, which this same Latin V has been 
shewn to bear in all its relations to another letter. 
We must conclude, therefore, that there was a per- 
fect analogy between the Greek :F and the Latin F, 
as there was between the Greek V and the Latin V. 
In this manner the two alphabets preserve their 
harmony : whereas if we refer a letter, which is 
nearly at the head of one alf^abet, to a letter which 
is nearly at the bottom of the other, and moreover 
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to a letter, which has a very different form, the 
harmony of the two alphabets is totally destroyed. 

Let us now consider the argument, which has 
been employed for the purpose of shewing, that the 
Greek F did not correspond to the Latin F, but to the 
Latin V. This argument is founded on the observa- 
tion, that Greek words, which began with the Di- 
gamma, began in Latin with V. Thus FI2 became 
VIS, FOIKOS became VIC VS, &c. Now if the Latins 
had always used V^ where the Greeks used F, there 
would be some force in this argument. But the 
force of it is totally destroyed by a circumstance^ 
which they, who have used it, have overlooked. 
The Greek F was not only expressed by the Latin 
F as well as by the Latin V, but more Jrequenily 
by the former^ than it was by the latter- 

In the first place, all Latin words beginning with 
F, and now beginning in Greek with 4^, were written 
with an F by those Pelasgi, who brought Greek 
words and Greek letters into Latium. For F was a 
constituent part of the primitive Greek alphabet^ as 
will be more fully shewn hereafter, whereas <b was 
a late addition to the primitive alphabet. Indeed 
that the Pelasgi, who brought letters into Latium^ 
(as Pliny and Solinus assure us) used F and not ^, 
appears from the Latin alphabet itself, which has 
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the former, but not the latter. We are told, 
indeed, both by Scholiasts and by Grammarians, 
that before the invention of the Greek $, words 
now written with O were written with IIH, in the 
same manner as the Latins wrote Philippus and 
Philosophus. And this assertion has received 
additional weight since the discovery of the Cohimna 
Naniana^, on which we find EKIIHANTOI and 
AMEMIIHES. But if in one part of Greece IIH was 
used where $ is used at present, is it a necessary 
consequence, that this orthography was observed in 
every part of Greece ? Is it also a necessary conse- 
quence that nH was used in the earliest ages, 
because it is used on the Nanian marble ? It was 
f, which was of the highest antiquity ; and IIH was 
used only in that intermediate state, when F was 
beginning to fall into disuse, and 4^ was not yet 
introduced. And that the Pelasgi, who brought 
letters into Latium, never used such an orthography 
as IIH, is manifest from the orthography of the old 
Latin words. For if the words, which now begin 
with ^, had been written by the Pelasgi with IIH, 

(S.) This marble was discovered in the island of Melos, one 
of the Sporades, and was deposited in the Museum of the Senator 
Nani at Venice^ whence it derived its name. It was first de- 
scribed by Corsini, in a Dissertation published at Rome, in 1756^ 
and has since been described more fully by Perelli. See also 
Lanzt Saggio di lingua £tru8ca« Tom. L p. 93, 
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the Latins, who learnt to write from them would 
have followed their example. But not a trace 
do we find of this orthography in the Latin 
language, till the conquest of Greece by the 
Romans, when there was afresh importation of 
Greek words into Latium.. The Romans then 
began to write with PH the words which they then 
found written with $. And that this orthography 
Was not introduced till after the time of Ennius, is 
evident from the passage above quoted from Cicero. 
Fruges, non Phryges, ipsius antiqui declarant 
libri. 

We may lay it down therefore as a rule, that 
whenever a word, now beginning with ^ in Greek, 
begins with F in Latin^ that same word was wrttteti 
likewise with F by those Pelasgi, who brought letters 
into Latium. Nor can any difference, which may 
have afterwards subsisted between the Greek O and 
the Latin F, invalidate this rule. The total disap- 
pearance of F among the Dorians, Ionian^, and 
Athenians, after the invention of O, m^y be best 
explained on the supposition, that the two letters 
had a similar sound. Even the Cohans, the only 
Greeks who continued^ at least . for any length of 
time, the use of F, after the introduction of $, must 
yet have pronounced the twor letters in a similar 
manner. The most ancient among the Latins, 
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acooidiiig to FmcoDD, prroKnDoed the .fio&c Fin 
fbe nme ""■■■*- js ibe .£c£i^ praDooDoed #'. 
But if the Lflfiss^ wlio buuuwul «faar F Crmd the 
GredL F, pnnGneed die Greek F Ekr die Greek 
^, the perKXB fixm vfaom tfaer JtrinJ their F, 
could not faxfc giicn to thor orn Fmsomd. which 
WM very dinmfar. It h troe, thii in die dice of 
IViscian, and cren in the time of C^oere, if vremij 
jodge from the joke asoibed to hhn by Qnintiliin 
mbont a Greek's pmmimi cing FmmdammSj the Grec^ 
9 oonld not tiem haic had predsefy the soond of 
the Latin F. But it had mtarlMf the soond (prope 
•onnm) of the Latin F, as Fncian himself de- 
darei^: aodlVinan, dioiig^ he coidd not imme- 
diatdy ocmpare with the aoimd of die Latin F die 
loand of^be Greek F, whidi he had never heard, 
could certainly compare with it the aoond of the 
Greek ^. Further, when the Greek F had fidlen 
into disuse, and consequendy Latin names^ begin* 
ning widi F, could no longer be expressed in 
Greek by F, Greek writers invariabhf supplied its 
place by $• Both Plutarch and Dionysius of 
Halicamassus affiud numberiess examples of this 
kind. FabiuSf which the Pela^ would have 
written FABI02, they express by ini^i Fimsiukts^ 
which the Pelasgi would have written FAV2TVA03S> 



•*m^ 



(9.) Putschii Grammatici Veteres, p. 542. 
(10.) lb. ib. 
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they expr^ess by ^avarvKos ; &c. &c. These re- 
marks^ while they confirm the point, immediately 
to be proved, tend further to establish the relation, 
which the Gf^eek F bore to the Latin F, 

Another rule, which we may safely adopt, is, 
that wherever Greek words, now beginning with 
a vowel, whether aspirated or not, have F prefixed 
to them in Latin, those same words had F prefixed 
to them by the Pelasgi, who brought letters into 
Latium^^ A third rule is, that where Greek 
words now begin with an aspirated *P, and have 
words corresponding to them in Latin beginning 
with FR, those words originally began with FP, 
likewise . in Greek, the aspirate being nothing but 
a substitution for the F^^. A fourth rule is^ that 



i^^" (11.) That the use of the Digamma was not confined to such 

' words^ as now begin with an aspirated vowel, appears from the 

examples, which are given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ Lib. 
I. c. 20. Fotvaf , FotKo«, Favi^p. It further appears . from the 
account, which he has given of its use. He says in general 
terms, that it was tjitciistoip to prefix it to words beginning with 
vowels (irpoTidivai Ttav ovopMruv^ OTroiTtov at dpy^at diro <p(ovfj- 
{prnv iyivovTo), And that it was frequently prefixed to words 
- •i'k^inning with a vowel, appears from the expression, oic rd 
iroWd^ which immediately precedes wporiOiyai, 

(1 20 Gregorius, in his treatise we^l twv haXcKTmu, p. 270. ed. 
Koen, says, ol AloXeVi ro B ry P wpoirvifxovirty 6rav t» P iwi" 

(piptiraL 



f.V 
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wherever Greek words, now beginning either with 
B or with O, b^n la Latin with F, those same 



^ptlTai Ty ^ K, ^ Ay oTov Bpvnjp on4 tow Twt^/j, BpdKdv dvr\ 
Tov *FaK/K, BpdSoy ovrl tov *F6io¥m This role may seem to 
interfere with the derivation of Fractus from FPAKT02 as 
the £o]ic form of TffKrov. For, according to the rule of 
Gregorius it ought to be BPAKT02, because K follows in tlie 
next syllable. Now as the example, which Gregorius himself 
gives is *Peuco«y with K alone, it is not analogous to Ti^ktck, where 
KT follows. But the most eflectual answer is, that the observa- 
tions of Gregorius were founded on the orthography, which he 
saw in JEolian writers at a time, when their works had ceased to 
be written with F. Consequently his silence about prefixing F 
is no proof that the JSolians did not in ancient times so employ it. 
But F before P had not ti;Ao% disappeared from the manuscripts 
of Alcaeiiis even in the third century. For Trypho, a Gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, and a disciple of Origen, says in his IIAOH 
AESE12N, that he had foun4 Uie woid *Pff ic in his copy of 
Alcseus written in one instance *F/>i?fM. This work of Trypho, 
which was first printed by Constantinus Lasotris, is re-printed 
in the Museum Ctuicum, Vol. L p. 33—42. And the passage 
in question is thus correctly given at p. 34. on the authority of 
the original editor : "Airaf ie wu^ 'AUr^ to' T^f <«: icoi F/>^f i« 
€tpriTai. It is certain therefore, ikat PPAKT02, not BPAK- 
TOZ, was the old iEolic form of the word, for which the laatinil 
wrote FRACTUS. And even were it possible, thataMjAe 
should remain, that doubt woold be removed by the Eleto' in- 
scription, in which Ti/t/m is expressed, not. by BPATPA,biit 
by FPATPA. 
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words began likewise with F among the Pelasgi^ 
who brought letters intoLatium^^. Fifthly, as the 
long Q was invented long after the time, when the 
Pelasgi brought letters into Latium, and H was 
then. used, not as a vpwel, but an aspirate, we must 
substitute O for Q, and either A or £ for H, as the 
analogy of the MkAic dialect may require, in repre^ 
senting Greek words according to the Pelasgic 
orthography. . ^ 

With a due observation of these rules, I will 
now give a list of Latin words beginning with F, 
and derived from the Greek, which will afibrd 
abundant proof, that the Latin F is the proper re- 
presentative of the Greek F, as well in its appli- 
cation^ as it is in form and alphabetic order ^ And 
to make tibe examples more intelligible, each of 
them shall be written, first according to the present 
Greek form^^ then according to the old iBolic or 
Pelasgic form, and thirdly according to the Latin 
form. 



■■ "T ' 



(13.) Gregoriiis says of the iBolians, p. 289. 'An\ roS O 
ri 4», SXa^at, ^XaTiu. But where the later iBolians used ^, 
Ae Pela^, who brought letter^, into Latiuzn, must hai^e naed 
F* The rule al80> that 4> was substituted for B (Mattaire^ p. 515. 
ed. Store.) admits of the same answer. 
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^vyn, 


FvrA, 


FVGA. 


^fin, 


FAMA, 


FAMA. 


^par^p, 


FPATEP, 


FRATER. 


^fvyos, 


FAros, 


FAGV8. 


4v», 


FVO, 


FVO. 


^okXii, 


FOAAI2, 


FOLUS ". 


^wpf 


FOP, 


FVR. 


<tvKOSy 


FVK02, 


FVCVS. 


'bvpoff 


FVPO, 


• • 

FVRO. 


4fevyw, 


FEVrO, 


FVGIO. 


^aw, <ptif 


FO, 


CFO, whence ybr 
(_ axidjari^ 


^vXXo^j 


FVAAON, 


FOTIVM. 


4>6fMSf 


FOP02, 


FORVM. 


^epeTpoVf 


FEPETPON, 


FERETRVM. 

• 


^9\ew, <piiKS, 


FAAO, 


FALLO. 


4faoSf 


FAp2, 


FAX. 


4favor, 


FANON, 


FANVM. 


^OTOH, 


FATON, 


FATVM. 


^Xeto, 


FAEO, 


FLEO. . 


^i'Xeyw, 


FAArO, 


FLAGRO. 


<b\eyfta, 


FAAPMA, 


FLAMMA. 



(14.) The most ancieni form of the Greek A was not unlike 
that of the Latin L^ but I cannot represent it, for want of 
a ^ype : .nor is it necessary utprment, as our inquiry relates only 
to the F* The same observation which applies to A, applies 
also to A, n, and 2, which in the most ancient inscriptions 
difier but little from the Latin form. 
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4>Xa(0, ^Xw, 


FAO, 


FLO. 


^pOVTli, 


FPONTIS, 


FRONS. 


^mriif 


FA212, 


FACIES. 


4»OTt^W, 


FATIZO, 


FATEOR. 


*i»Xi>5 


FAAAS, 


FALLAX. 


^aurros. 


FAI2T02, 


FESTVS. 


^pvyWf 


Fpvro, 


FRIGO. 


Mofxfui, uieO 
^pfini J 


FOPMA, 


FORMA. 


'OfttKlaf 


FOMIAIA, 


FAMIUA. 


"Ypxv. 


FVPKA, 


FVRCA. 


'AxaXoSy 


FAKAA02, 


FACILIS. 


'lyes, 


FINES, 


Tfvnes, and perhaps 


E'tpnos, 


FEIPM02, 


nRMVS. 


GtSos, 


FOIAOS, 


FOEDVS. 


'AffTOSi 


FA2T02, 


FASTVS**. 


'Hviov, 


FANION, 


FRAENVM. 


AlOaiKti, 


FAI0AAA, 


FAVILLA. 


""Opuos, 


F0PM02, 


FORMIAE. 



(15.) That 7»i;>ra8 written FINES^ we may infer from 
n. H. 269. 4>. 191. And Heyne has in both places prefixed 
the Digamma. 

(16,) That "Aarrv, from which "Atrr^ is derived, 
written by the ^olians FA2TV, appears from coins, 
are still extant. See Eckhel Doctrina Veterum nnmonmi, 
P. I. Vol. U. p. l'96., and Heyne*s Homer, Vol. VII. p. 720. 
Indeed the versification of Homer every where requires Fao-nr. 
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CFVIOS, or 
iFIIOS, 


> FIUVS". 




PiyifOy 


FPirEO, 


FRIGEO. 




'K70S, 


Fpiros, 


FRIGVS. 




•Pjry», 


FPAro, 


FRANGO. 




*P^ICT09, 


FPAKT02, 


FRACTVS. 




BXl/AI, 


FAVO, 


FLVO. 




Bp6/Afltf, 


FPEMO, 


FREMO. 




G.f/>, 


FEP, 


FERA. 




Giz/ow, 


FVPI2, 


FORIS. 




0«/9«, 


FEPFO, 


FERVEO. 




6v/u3», 


FVM02, 


FVMVS. 





(17.) FVI02 was probably derived from FVO, written 
afterwards ^v». But both FVIOZ according to the JEoh'c 
form, and HVIOZ according to the Attic form, were still 
dusyllabies, the Iota being pronounced before O like the Hebrew 
Jod ; so that the former sounded nearly as %ue should pronounce 
Fu-yoSf the latter as t&e should pronounce Hu-yos. It is re* 
markable that the Spanish language, which in respect to F and 
Hs bears the same analogy to the Latin, which the Attic bore 
to the JSolic, has converted FILIO into HUO. Thus rejecting 
the L, which the Latins had inserted, as well as changing F into 
H, they have brought the word back again from the Latin- 
.£olic to the Attic form. If it be objected, that the £olians 
could iM>t have nsed FVI02, where the other Greeks used 
J1VI02 (now written ih^) because the versification of Homer 
would not allow of that form, 1 answer that the versification of 
Homer will no more allow the use of FANHP, and pANAPOS 
for avf}p and drtpS^ than of FVI02 for v/ov. Yet Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus positively asserts, that the most ancient Greeks 
did write favvp for dmip, as well as FaVa^ for awa^. Indeed 

G ithe 
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These esLampIes are sufficient to shew, that the 
Latin F was the proper representative of the Greek 
F. And hence we may infer, that in those cases, 
where V is used, the V is merely a substitute for 
the Latin F, which, though naturally hard' in 
reference to V, acquires in certain . cases a softer 
sound than at other times, and thus becomes mpre 
easily exchanged. When the Latin F was followed 
by the consonants 1, r, or the vowels a, o, u, it pre- 
served the hard lound, which naturally belongs to 
it, and consequently was not so liable to be changed. 
Thus in Ftamma, Flup, Frango, Frigeo^ Fama, 
FaguSy Follisj Folium^ Fuga, Fumus, and others 
of the same description, the F was not converted 
into V. But before the vpwels c and i, the F 
acquired a softer sound, and accordingly was 



» I ' I ■! ■ ■ I I — — ^^T* 



the syllable FAN is the radical syllable in both words: it may 
be still recogpised in the Moeso^Gothic FAN« which signifies 
dominus ; in the Sclaronian PAN« which has the same meaning ; 
and perhaps even in the Cekic PEN, ''Hp again ^ust have 
been written by the Pelasgi FEP, as appears from the Latin 
V£R, thou^ it wooki not suit the versification of Homer^i Nor 
would FcXiK for i\oQ sait the versification of Romer, though 
FeAov was used by other ^oliaos. We must not cooclude, 
that because Horner^ who used a mixture of Ionic and iEolie, did 
not proDoance a word with F^ neither the JElotiaos in Qreece 
itself, nor the Pelasgi who broaght letters into Latium, wrote 
that word with F. But as the objection has been already 
answered in the third Chapter^ it is unnecessary to say any 
thing further. ' 



•e ^ 
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often^ though not always, changed into V. Hence 
Festa, Felia, Festis, Fh, Mnum^ &c. as written 
according to the Greek form, from which they 
were taken, became fiesta, Felia, Pesth, Fisy 
Finum, &c. On the other hand, in Fera, Fero, 
Flrnrns, FUius^ &c. the% F remained. But when 
F was placed between two vowels, it necessaribf 
acquired a softer sound: and in aqch. cases it ap- 
pears to have been always changed into V. Hence 
ofisy qfum, &c. became ovts, ovuMy &c. On a 
similar principle to that, which changed F into V^ 
when F was so placed .as tp lose a portion of its 
natural hardness, V. was sometimes changed into 
F, when it was so placed, as to lose a portion of its 
natural softness ^^. 

11. 

t 

But to the arguments, here employed to proye^ 
that the Greek F corresponded to the Latin F, will 
be opposed perhaps the authority of the old Latin 
grammarians, who have declared, that the Greek F 
corresponded to the Latin V. Dawes3 in the fourth 
section of his Miscellanea Critica^ has selected 
passages from Tereptianus Maurus, Marius Vic- 
torinus,and Priscian, and then concludes, at p. 121. 



(18.) MINEFVAy for instance, is exchanged on Etruscan 
statues for MIN£PFA. See Gori Museum Etru^um, Vol. IL 
p. 407. 

G 3 
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ed. Burgess. Ex locis jam descriptis illud in 
transcursu observare est^ quamfrustra sint ii, qui 
jEolicum F eidem apud Latinos jigarae potestate 
itidemrespondisse 'Confendunt. Una utique ore con- 
sentiunt auctores laudati elementum istud alteriapud 
JLatvnos y consonanti fuisse i(roSvyajuLov. But let 
t|s ask whether any of these grammarians, even the 
most ancient among them, Terentianus Maurus, 
who lived in the reign of Trajan, ever heard the 
Greeks pronounce their letter F, Even to Diony- 
sius of Halicamassus, who wrote in the time of 
Augustus, this letter was a piece of antiquity, as 
well as to' ourselves* He says the use of this letter 
was customary with the ancient Grreeks {(rvvrfie^ 
Tols 'APXAIOIS "EXXi/o-ii/) : which implies that it 
was not used by the Greeks of his own time. In 
*^he Attic, Ionic, and Doric dialects, it had been 
out of use at least five hundred years. It had 
been retained only by the Cohans, whence it ac- 
quired its name : and even the JEolians must have 
ceased to use it in the time of Diohysius, or he 
would not have represented the use of it as the 
practice of ancient, in contradistinction to modern 
times. In the Augustan age, the Attic dialect was 
the general standard of Grecian taste : and no Latin 
writer after that period could have had an opportu- 
mty of hearing the Digamma pronounced. When 
they said, therefore, that the Digamma corresponded 
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to the Latin V^ it could have been nothing more 
than an inference^ drawn from a comparison of 
Greek words^ in which the Digamma had been 
used^ with the Latin words derived from them. 
And they concluded, that the Digamma corre- 
sponded to that letter, which, according to their 
oum observcttionsy the Latins had employed for it. 
The accuracy therefore of their conclusion must 
depend on the question, whether their observations 
were sufficiently eMenswe^ to warrant an inference 
on the pronunciation of the Digamma. Now both 
Terentianus Maurus, and Priscian, have quoted 
the Latin word9, from which they drew their con-r 
plusion. Terentianus Maurus quotes^ Fespera^ 
Fiesta, Vestisj Fisy ^cr.- and Priscian quotes 
DavuSf ArgwuSf pavo^ ovum^ avis, hoiris. But not 
one single example have either of them quoted fromK 
among the many Latin words, in which the Latin 
F was used for the Greek F. Overlooking Me^ 
examples, and observing only those with V, they 
concluded, that the Latin V was the sole representa- 
tive of the Greek F : and hence they further ooq-r 
eluded, that the Greek P h^d the sqme, sound with 
the Latin V. But the premises^, front which th^ 
argued, have been already 9hewn to be false. Con- 
sequently there can be no truth in the conclusion. 
The inference, therefore, which was drawn in th^ 
former part of this Chs^pter, that (he Latin F cor- 
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responded in a// respects to the Greek F, is unshaken 
by the assertion of the Latin grammarians. But if 
the Greek F corresponded to the Latin F, then the 
whole of the reasoning about the pronunciation of 
the Greek F, which is founded on the supposition of 
its correspondence with the Latin V, wliether that 
reasoning appHes to English or to French letters, 
falls at once to the ground. 

• 

But since Priscian holds the highest rank among 
the old Latin grammarians, let us inquire more 
minutely into what he says of the Digamma. In 
the passage quoted by Dawes, at p. 11 7, Priscian 
gays indeed, V verOy loco consonantis positaj eandem 
prorsUs in omnibus vim habuit, quam apud Moles 
JJigamma F. But there are other passages in the 
same Chapter, entitled, De numero literarum tymd 
veteres, which lead to a very different conclusion. 
At the beginning of that chapter, speaking of the 
JSolio Digamma, he says, apud antiquissimos 
Latinorum eandem vim, quam^apud ^oles habuit 
(t^^. Now if the ihost ancient among the Latins 
gave to the .^lian F the same sound as to the 
JBolian $, they could not have given to the JBoIiah 
F the sound of the Latin V. Priscian adds, eum 

autempropesonumj quem nunc habet F, sigmficahat 

I * ' 

(19.) Patschii Grairimat, Vet p« 542. ' . 
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P cum aspiratione : sicut etiam apud veteres Grcecos 
pro <b, n et H. Indeed the sound of the Greek $ 
wa8 so near to the sound of the Latin. F^ that when 
the Oreek F had fiiUen into disuse^ the Greek $ was 
invariably used fin* the Latin F. The correspond- 
ence between the Greek ^ and the Latin F is fur- 
ther declared by IViscian in the following words. 
tty cujHs locum apud nos F obtinit, quod ostenditur 
in his incutim^ dictiombus, quas a OrcBcis sufiqm^ 
mus, hoc €«f , famuy Juga, fur, &e. ' r And Friscian, 
tibough he could not immediately compare the 
sound of the Latin F with the. then obsobte Greece 
F, could compare it With th^ sound of the Crreek ^. 
If then the most ancient am^ng/the Latins pro^ 
iKHinced the Greek flikei^t^e Gre& <^, and the 
Greek ^ even in the time of Priscian was pro- 
nounced nearly like thie Latin F, there could na^ 
according to Priscian's otmt. account, hare heen 
much dxtkrence between the Latin F and the Greek 
F, And this difibrence will vanish altogether, when 
we consider the reason^ whiqh Priscian himseslf 
assigns for the substitution of lihe Latin V in the 
place oi the Greek F; He says in the same chapter, 
that y was used for the Digamma, quod cognatione 
s(m mdebatur affinia esse Digamma ea litera. This 
^perfectly accords with what was said above^ namely, 
that when V was used for the Digamma, the §ub- 
stitution must be ascribed to its having a cognate 
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sound. But what was the letter of the Latin 
alphabet, which had a cognate sound with V ? No 
other than F. The letter F therefore must have 
been the letter of the Latin alphabet, which had 
the same sound with the Greek F. 

But if the Digamma was pronounced like F, 
i¥hy was it called Vau ? Does not tliis very name 
imply, that it was pronounced like V ? Priscian 
himself, in the place where he says that the Di**' 
'gamma was pronounced like the Latin V (ap. 
Putsch, p. 545.) adds, Unde a plerisque ei nomen 
hoc datuTy quod apud JEoles habmt oKm F Di- 
gamma, id est VAV, ab ipsius voce profectum, teste 
yarrone et Didymo, qui id ei nomen esse ostendunt. 
That the Digamma was called VAV, may be readily 
^f|iranted: but the inference deduced by Priscian, 
when he says, VW ab ipsius voce prf^eetumj may 
be disputed. Varro, who was a Roman, wrote it 
as Priscian did. Didymus, who was a Greek 
grammarian of the fourth century, must have 
written it Boi;, as it is written by Marius Victorinus, 
who says, (ap. Putsch, p. 6468.) vocarique Bad ei 
Digamma^, and as it is still written by the Greeks 
of the present day, who pronounce it however 



■ST' 



(SO.) Dawes, in qaotiag this passage, at p. 116..ed« Burgess, 
has substituted the Latin VAV for tl|e Greek Qof. 
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as we shpuld pronounce Fqf, the v being considered 
as a consonant^ and B being pronounced like V, 
whence the coincidence between the Latin VAV 
and the modem Ghreek BaS. But we cannot argue 
to the manner^ in which the ancient Greeks pro- 
nounced their F^ either from the manner^ in which 
the name of it was afterwards expressed in Latin 
letters, or from the manner, in which the later 
Greeks expressed it, when both the form and the 
sound of it was lost among them, and they could 
only express the name by an imperfect substitution. 
We must ask how the ancient Greeks wrote it at 
the time when the Digamma was still in use. Now 
there cannot be a doubt, that they wrote the name 
of their letter with F, for the very same reason that 
the names Beta, Gamma, Delta, began with B, F, A. 
Indeed if the Jbmi of the letter is not used in the 
name of the letter, the thing to be expressed will 
Qot correspond with the expression. And since the 
letter F was a constituent part of the primitive 
Greek alphabet, whereas V was afterwards added 
to it, and F must have had a name from the 
beginning, that name could have been no other 
than FAF, whence the Latin AF, afterwards softened 
to EF^^. Let us now apply Priscian*s argument to 

(21.) We find the same analogy between EM, the Latin 
name for M, and MEM, ' the Hebrew name for M, which per- 
haps sit one time was the Greek name. 
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the Greek name for the Digamma, the only name 
to which it can be applied ; and his argument (ab 
ipsius voce profectum) will run thus: Would the 
Greek F have been named FAF/ if it h^d nbt been 
pronounced F?^^ 

II < I II 1 1 1 ■ ■■ ■ 1 1 I I ■ _ t I II I lit i I It I I 1 1 ; ■ . 

(2^.) Ad argument of the mantle kind, as tkat which Priscito 
applied to the Greek VAV, might be applied tosthe Phoenician or 
Samaritan VAV : but the same answer' applies in . }>oth cases. 
VAV is the sixth letter of the Samaritan alphabet, as the Di- 
gamma was in the Greek : it was formed out of two GarmU, as 
the Greek F out of two Gammas : and moreover tlte Samaritan 
Gamal had nearly the same skape-with the' Gr^Ar Gamma. 
Since thea both of them were, callei VAV, must not .the onq as 
well as the other, have been sounded Jike V ? If} this argujnent 
the fallacy lies, as before, namely, in making Latin letters the 
groundwork of our reasoning about names, which must be 
written in their jwoptfr characters, before we can dravi^ any con- 
:- elusion fr^m them. Now FAF was the Greek name : 'iX. was 
the Ss^aritan name. And as the Greek FAF is expressed in 
Latin letters by VAV, so modern grammarians have expressed 
the sound of the Samaritan '^'^ (i. e. the name of the letter X) 
in Lathi characters by VAV. But we can no more conclude 
iVom this Latin name to the pVonunciation of the SmnafiW \, 
than from the Latin name of the Greek F to the pronunciation 
of the Greek F. And as it iftoertainly fallacious in the one 
pase, so it may in th^ other. Another case, which 19 exactly in 
point, might be quoted from the German alphabet. The German 
name for V is likewise Vau : and if we argued merely from the 
circumstance that the name begins with V, without having heard 
how the Germans pronounce it» we- might come to the same 
conclusion as in the case of the Greek P, and the Sainaritan X. 

But 
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III. 

But if the obstacles presented by the Latin 
grammarians are easily surmounted, it may not be 

But the conclusioD would be erroneous. For the Germans pro- 
nounce Vau in the same nianher^ as they pronounce Fan. And 
though at present they pronounce au asa diphihomg, yet they 
formerly pronounced VAV^ as we should pronounce FAF. The 
pronunciation is now indeed a vulgarism : but this is only a 
proof of its antiquity. But if we know not in what manner 
Samaritans and Phoenicians pronouAced the letter, which we call 
VAV, we know in what manner the Arabs prononnce their 
VAV : for Arabic is a living kmguage* And the Araba pro- 
nounce their VAV not like the English F, but like the English 
W. But surely we may argue with equal reason from the pro- 
nunciation of modern Jews^ as from the pronunciation of modern 
Arabs, when the question relates to the ancient pronunciation of 
Samaritan letters : and th6 modem Jews do no/ pronounce their 
VAV as the modern Arabs do. In fact, we can argue from the 
pronunciation neither of modern Jews, nor of modern Arabs, to 
what was the pronunciation of the Phoenicians and Samaritans 
three thousand years ago. If we argue from the pronunciation 
of modern Jews, we shall conclude, that the second letter of their 
alphabet was pronounced by David and Sobmon, as toe pnH 
nounce Veihi in like manner, as we should conclude that 
Socrates and Plato pronounced the second letter of the Greek 
alphabet, as vk pronounce Veta, if we argued from the pro- 
nunciation of the modern Greeks. But Socrates and Plato 
certainly pronounced B, not as we pronounce V, but as we pro* 
nounce B. For the following quotation from their contemporary 
Cratinas, is given by Suidas, Tom« I* p. 432. ed, Kiister^ 
•O V ^Kidii^, iiTfrfp nPOBATON, BH BH \ey«K /SaS/fei. 
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so easy to surmount another obstacle^ which is pre- 
sented by a Crreek writer. How could the Greek F 
have been pronounced like the Latia F, when 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus has informed us^ that it 
was pronounced like the Greek .diphthong OY? 
In the very chapter^ where he describes the Jbrm 
of the Digamma (Lib. I. c. 20.) and in the sen- 
tence immediately preceding that description^ he 
says, ^vfi9€9 ydp w tois apyaiois *'EXXi;o'tt/, w to 
?roXXa irporfievtu twv ovojuiidTtaVy oiro<Twv ai ap')(al airo 
ipwvfievTwv eyivoyrq, tjJi; OY avXKafi^v, evi Woi j^ciy 

ypa(f>ofAievfiv. Here the expression evi (rrovxeUf 
7pa^M€W5 added to the description, which imme- 
diately follows in regard to the form of the Di- 
gamma, clearly shews, that Dionysius employed 
the syllable OY, for the purpose of explaining its 
pronunciation. And if it rightly explains the pro- 
nunciation of the GrTeek F, the arguments, which 
have been used in favour of the Latin F, must be 
deemed inconclusive, I will not, however, say 
with Dawes (Miscell. Crit. p. 131, ed* Burgess.) 
Nemini unquam alii ov^ & ovelpois in mentem venit, 
eandem fuisse Graeci F, quam syllabae OY potesta- 
tem. For not only his learned editor, but the still 
more learned Dr. Foster, has undertaken to defend 
the representation of Dionysius. The former, 
appealing to Dr. Foster, says, p. 422. Optima 
Dkm^sium defendit Fosterus de Accent, et Quant 
p. 137—130. Nempe Dmn/sius Grascum F, et 
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Latini V^y per cognatum sonum OY extulit. 
Atque id earn recte Jecisse docet Fosterus ex con-* 
suetudine Grcecormnj qui Severus scribunt Seoi/s^po? ; 
Verus, O1/17/009 ; Varro^ Ovappwv, &c. ut Latinis 
similiter ovai in vae abiit. To understand how this 
argument applies to the defence of Dionysius, it 
must be observed^ that immediately before the sen- 
tence beginning with avvriOes yap, &c. he had ex- 
pressed by OviXia, the name of a town^ which the 
Latins expressed by Felia, and which the Pelasgi, 
to whom the chapter immediately relates, had ex« 
pressed by FeXca. With the aspirate H the town 
was called UeXia, from eXoy, a fen •* ; but the Pelasgi 
called it FeXf a, and they so called it, as Dimiysius 

says, Kara t6v dpxaiov r^y &aX€icToi/ Tpoirop. Out of 

FiXia the Latins made Felia ; and for f^elta Diony- 
sius wrote OJeXco, as the disuse of the Digamma 
prevent^ him from expressing the apyaios Tpowo^^ 
according to its pristine ^rm. But to determine, 
whether his substitution is correct,- two things are 
necessary to be proved ; first, that Dionysius has 
rightly represented the Latin contonant V by the 
Greek diphthong OY ; and secondly, that the Latin 
consonant V corresponds to the Greek consonant F. 

(23.) Is not this an Erratum for Latinum ? 
(24.) '£y ok ^v rd iroWd i\tilrfy as Dionysius sliys in the 
same place. 
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In the argument used by the learned editor of the 
Miscellanea Critica, the latter position is taken 
for granted ; and the question, whether Dionysius 
baa rightly represented the Greek F^ is made 
wholly to depend on the question, whether he has 
v^htly represented the Latin V. But it has been 
already proved that the Latin V does not correspond 
to the Greek F. Consequently, no argument can 
be v^lid, which is founded on lliat supposition. If 
it be objected, that Dionysius himself took the 
^ame thing for granted, and therefore that the 
thing itself must be true, 1, admit the premises^ but 
d&nj the inferenoe. In what ma.nner the Greek F 
bad been pxpnounced by the ancient Greeks (roT^ 
iprXfuom ^'JESU^To:!!/), he could not have known from 
actual es^perience* Thou^ he had seen the Di* 
gamma, an4:;was, therefore a competent witness to 
its fomtj yet af he never could have heard it prO'^ 
nounced by theGreeksj he could be no witness at 
all in regard to its pronunciation. He himself was 
an Ionian, but fashioned after the Attic model, 
which was then considered as the standard pf ex* 
cellence by the Greeks in general. At that timQ 
there were no longer ^plian poets, from whom. 
Dionysius could have heard the sound of their 
characteristic F. That the ^olic Digamma was 
fallen into disuse before .the time of Dionysius, 
appears indeed from Greek inscriptions, which in 
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other respects are manifestly ^olic, and yet though 
as ancient as, the age of Dionysius, have no trace 
of the Digamoeia^''* ' He had no other mode there- 
fore of ascertainii^ what the pronunciation was, 
than the mode, which was adopted by Terentianus 
Maurus ; if^mely, a comparison of the Greek words, 
in which F had been used, with the words derived 
from them in the Latin. And as these Latin 
words were pronounced, so he concluded, that in 
ancient- times the Greek words had been pro- 
nounced. Now the words, which he selected for 
comparisoo, were merely words beginning with a 
V. One instance is the word Fielia itself t another 
instance, which he has given in the next sentence, 
is Vicugj for Which he quotes Itoiko^* But hot a 
single example has he observed of those Latin 
words banning with P, which began in Greek 
with F. He argued, therefore, from the sartrie im-. 
perfect premises, from which Terentianus Maurus 
argued, and consequently arrived ' at the same 

false conclusion. 

. ■ .' . • • • •' 

We seeth^n, that Dioiiyslus wvls mistaken, in 
regard to one of those very conditions, on which 

9 I > ■ ■■ . I ■ ■■ > ■ ■ ■ • • ■ 

(25.) See .for instance the Cumaean inscription, Tom. Il 
PL LVL LVJi., liVUL of Caylus Recueil d' Antiqait6s. The 
Cumee, where the pn^bje was found, was Cumae in J^olia, as 
Count Ca^^lus expressly declares, Tom. 11. p« 181 « 
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the accuracy of his representation depends. If the 
Greek F does not correspond to the Latin V, his 
representation of the Latin V hy the Greek 
diphthong OY may be as accurate as his advocates 
assert, and it will still be false^ that the Greek 
diphthong OY is a just representation ofthe Greek 
consonant F. It may appear, therefore, superfluoftts 
to examine the question, whether he has, or has 
not, fulfilled the other condition. But that nothing 
may be wanting to vindicate to the -Greek F its 
genuine Pelasgic pronunciation, I will endeavour 
to shew, that Dionysius has not rightly represented 
even the Latin V in Felia by the Greek OY. 

When it is supposed^ that Dionysius hat 
properly represented the Latin V in Fielia by 
the Greek diphthong OY^ it is in the first 
place taken for granted, that Dionysius has 
usually represented the Latin V by the Greek 
OY. But this is so far from being true^ that 
Dionysius himself has represented even the vowel 
y in six difierent ways. He expresses Numa by 
Nov/tav, but Numitor by NojuiiTwp, and Numicius 
by HojULuao^ : TuUms he expresses by Toi/XXio^^ but. 
Tullus by HiXKos : Amulius by *Afiov\io^y but 
Romulus by ^PwinvXoSi and Turnus by Tvpim: 
Lucius he expresses by Aeixtosy Siculus by ^ZuceXo^, 
and Auruncus by AvpdyKiK. All these examples 
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I have selected (rom that very book (namely the 
first) of his Antiquitaies Romance, in which he 
expresses FeKa by OveXia. Now this diversity^ in 
the mode of representing the Latin V in Greek, is 
alone sufficient to destroy the argument, which is 
founded on the supposed custom of the Greeks 
(the comuehido Graecorum, as expressed in the 
preceding quotation^) to represent the Latin V 
by the Greek OY. If it were true, that the Greeks 
generally/ expressed the Latin V by the Greek OY, 
and it were further true, that the Latin V cor- 
responded to the Greek F, we might fairly argue 
to a correspondetice between F and OY. But if it 
is not true, that the Greeks generally represented 
the Latin V by the Greek OY, the inference, that 
the Greek OY corresponds to the Greek F, would 
be false, even were it true, that the Greek F 
corresponded to the Latin V. Now we have seen 
that Dionysius himself, who is the main spring of 
the argument, is so &r from having generally re- 
presented the Latin V by the Greek OY, that he has 
represented it also by E, by O, by Y, by Q, and by 
fiYw If therefore we may argue to the correspond- 
ence between F and OY, because Dionysius some 
times represents the Latin V by OY, we may with 



{20.) See above p. 109* 
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equal reason argue fitxn his representation of it at 
other times^ which will lead us to the absurdity of 
malting the Greek consonant F equivalent not only 
to OY, but also to E, to O, to Y, to Q, and to EY, 

I . m . 

' . • i . t * , , 

.., But as V in F^elia is a consonant y let us lay 
aside all eonsideration of .V as a vowel^ and con- 
sider in what manner the Greeks represented it in 
leference to the former quality alone. Indeed the 
three proper names^ whicih are given in the 
preceding quotations namely Seot^^ for Setferw^ 
Ounpos for Ferus, nikd Ovappwv for Farro, have 
reference to V as a oonsonant in particular. But 
her^ again the same question occurs as before^ 
namely ; Was it the general practice, was it the 
con^t^^t^e^.Graecorum, to represent the Latin con- 
sonant V by the Greek diphthong OY ? And thi^ 
question we must again answer in tlie negative* 
I have read many Greek author^, and haye ex- 
amined many Crreek inscriptions, for the purpose 
of ascertaining in what manner the Greeks repre- 
sented the Latin consonant V ; and I have found 
on the whole, that it is moH frequently represented 
by the Greek consonant ;B. The argument there^ 
fore to the correspondence between F and OY, 
which is founded on the supposition, that OY was 
generally used to express the consonant V, falls at 
once to the ground. 
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Let us examine however the examples, which 
are alleged in favour of Dionysius. The first 
example is Scoi/iypo^ for Severus, Now it is cer- 
tainly true, that Severus is frequently expressed in 
Greek by ^owfpofi but then it is equally true, 
that this name is expressed at other times by 
l£^po9> Greek inscriptions, coeval with the 
£mperor Severus himself are still extant, on coins 
and on marbles, in which we find SEBHPOS^. 
The second example Ovvipo^ was likewise at other 
times written Bnpc, as again appears from ancient 
inscriptions^. Among the Greek authors, who 
have expessed Latin names in Greek characters, 
there are few which supply us with more examples, 

iTTB -mt I Jii ■ ■ 1^ !!■ —■■I I . w ■ ■ !■ ij- I — ir»,i-irii ■ W M.\- ii~ ~i ^ — " — 

(27.) For an example on coins, see Pelleriu Melange de diver^ 
us medailles, Tom. II. p. 181. and Pi. XXX. No. 5. where 
Severus is expressed by CEBHPOC. See also p. 207. 208, 
where CEBHPA occurs on four different coins of Otacilia Severa. 
For an example on marbles, see Chandler's Inscriptiones An* 
tipue, p. 81. Inscript. CXXXVI, where we find CEBIIPOY for 
Severi. 

(28.) See again Pellerin Melange de diverses medailles, Tom. 
XL p. S6. and 127, where we find Verus expressed in both 
places by BHP02. See also p. 50. where Nerva is expressed 
by NEPBA2. For examples on marbles, see Chandler's In- 
icripHones Ant igutt, v^here we ftnd AYPHAIOY BHPOY for 
AurelH Vert. At p. 19. we find 4>AABIOY for Flavzi: al 
p. 60. BAAEPIOY for Valerii: and at p. 64. BIKTOPEINOY 
for Victorinim Other examples may be seen in Muratori Novu.t 
Thesaurus veterum Insvriplunmm, Tom. /. p* 154.* 1 60. 

H 3 
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than Procopius, and Syncellus, Procopius, in his 
work De Belh GotMcby and in his treatise De 
JEdificiiSf has frequent occasion to introduce the 
name of Verus, and, as far as I have observed^ he 
always writes BHP02^^. In like manner he ex- 
presses Fialerianus by BoKepiavo^, Valentiniarms 
by BaKevTiviavo^j Vitalinus by BfTaXii/099 f^igiHus 
by B«7«Xtos, Silverius by ^iK^pia^, Veneti by Be- 
veroi^ Ravenna hy Fafievpa, &c. &c^^. In like 
manner. again Syndellus expresses Virgilius by 
VUfTfiKiofj Livius by Aifito^, Victor by Bucrwpy 
Silvius by 2iX)3co9, Vitellms by BxreXXcof &c^^. 
With respect to the word Severusy which is the 
first of the examples quoted in favour of Dionysius^ 
I have never found that he has expressed it by 
Seoi/^poy. He expresses it uniformly by 2ei/J7/oop^^. 

(29.) See for instance Bell. Goth. Lib. III. cap. 27. 37 : 
and De Mdificiis, Lib. IV. cap. 1 1. 

<30.) BelL Goth. Lib. L c. 15. 18. 25. Lib. IL c, 7. 29. 
See also his Hutoria Arcana. Cap. 1, 2. 6. 7. 27. In some few 
cases indeed we find OY for V : but they are so very few in 
comparison of those, where B is used^ that we may attribute 
this anomaly to the transcribers of Procqpios, rather than to 
Procopius himself. 

(31.). See his Chronographiaj p. 211. 318. 341. 354. S55. ed. 
Goar^ Paris, 1655^ fol. It is true also of Syncellus, that he 
sometimes uses OY for the Latin V: but they bear na 
proportion to the examples of the other kind. ~ 

(32.) See his Chronographia, p* 355. 356. 
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But on this orthography I make no observations 
at present^ as it will be examined particularly in 
the sequel. Procopius expresses Severus by 2E* 
BHP02^, If an objection be made to Procopius 
and S3mceIIus as being late Greek writers^ we may 
appeal to Plutarch, who frequently uses B to ex- 
press the Latin V. For instance Publius Varintis 
he expresses by Hovifkto^ BcLpipo9. Vacca (the 
name of a town) by Baya^ and the inhabitants 
HoKKaioi, Velahrum (a place in Rome near mount 
Aventine) he expresses by Brikavpov^. And the city 
Veil he has uniformly expressed by Bi;«oi^^. Here 
the representation of Veil by Bjyto* may be fairly 
opposed to the representation of Velia by OveXm. 
If the circumstance, that Dionysius expresses Veliu 
by Oi/eXia a^ords an argument for the opinion, that 
F was pronounced like OY, the circumstance, that 
Plutarch expresses Veii by Bi^ioi, affords just as 
good a proof, that F was pronounced like B^. And 
(what is still more to the purpose) Stephanus 
Byzantinus, expresses the very name Velia by 

(33.) See his treatise l)e JEdificiis. Lib. IV. cap. 4. 

(34.) Plutarchi Op. Tom. I. p. 19. 409. 548. 579. ed. 
Xylander. 

(35.) lb. p. 129, 130. 

(36.) P. 338. ed. Berkel : where it is observed in the Npte, 
Li hoc voce remaTueruni vest^ia nominis Veliae : nam Bfira hoc 
loco tanquam V prommtiaruium of. 
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It is tirue^ that Plutarch has on many other 
occasions expressed the Latin V by OY, for he is 
not consistent on this point. And it is remarkable 
that the word Varro, which is the third, example^ 
he has represented at one time by Ovappwv, at 
another time by Bappwv^'^. The fact is, that evea 
in the time of Plutarch the Greeks partial^ pro- 
nounced B like y : aild this pronunciation gradu- 
ally spread, till it became universal among the 
Greeks. Now they who generally pronounced 
the Greek B like the Latin consonant V, had no 
difficulty in finding for it a Greek substitute. 
They, on the other hand, to whom this pronun- 
ciation of B was less familiar, felt themselves fire-' 
quently constrained to express the Latin consonant 
V in the same manner, as tliey expressed the Latin 
vowel Y. And they met with less difficulty in 
using th^ same representation of V^ whether a 
towel or a consonant^ as it always appeared under 
the same form^. 



(37.) Tom. I. p. 24. 725. 

(38.) Tbatthe same form was used for V, whether a rowel 
or a consonant, in the time of Dionysius; appears not only from 
ancient Latin inscriptions, but also from the manuscripts, which 
have been lately discovered at Herculaneum, of which a fac* 
simile is given in the plates annexed to the second resume 6f 
the woric enixXloA HerculanenHufn Tolutninum qua: iupermmi. 
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Having thus shewn how it happened, that 
Greek writera frequently used the diphthong OY 
to express even the consonant V, and likewise 
shewn, that the Greek B is, to say the least of it, as 
gbod a suhBtitute as OY, for the Latin V^^ I will 
now consider what was the best representation of 
it ; that is^ in what manner Fielia might have been 
expressed in Greek letters more correctly^ than 
either by OvsXui, or by BcX<a. We have already 
seen that f^eUa was derived from eXor, which ac- 
cording to one ancient form was HEA02, according 
to another FEA02. Hence says Fliny, (Hist. Nat. 
Lib. III. cap; 5.) Oppidum HELIA qase nunc 
VEUA. But since the plural of FEA02. was 
FEAEA, the most correct mode of writing is 
VELEA with an E ; and we have already seen that 
Stephanus Byzantinus writes BEAEA. When the 
Greek inhabitants of this town laid aside F, they 



■I 1 



(39.) Varro, la the fiiUi book of his Treatise De lit^w 
Latina, (p. 45. ed. Var.) speaking of the Latin word V£R| 
says, Ione» dicunt BHP. Now as VER is itself of Greek origin, 
being derived from ^p with the Digamma, the circumstance, 
that the lonians wrote BHP leads to no conclusion about the 
manner, in which the lonians pronounced the Latin V. ' But 
since the Ionian form BHP must have arisen out of the iEoliO 
form FHP, as well as the Latin VER, it shews that the Greek 
^ must have come nearer in sound to the Greek F, than the 
diphthong OY could have done. 
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supplied its place by the Greek V, and wrote 
VEAEA. This is not mere conjecture : it will be 
presently proved by irrefragable documents. That 
the 'Greek V was sometimes substituted for the 
Greek F, especially before the vowel E, when F 
acquired a softer sounds and on the same principle 
on which F in Latin was exchanged for V, we 
may argue from SirEVEVSI iu the Sigean inscrip- 
tion. For that the Greek V was occasionally used 
as a consonant, equally with the Latin V, can admit 
of no doubt. The words avarav and aviaytK quoted 
dbove in Ch. III. Note 6, are examples in which 
the Greek V can be pronounced only as a conso- 
nant. When Plutarch expresses Velabrum by 
BirjKaifpovy the Greek v must be a consonant^ or it 
would be no representation of the Latin B^. Nof* 
can we pronounce it otherwise than as a consonanl^ 
in such words iBts Aai/iS^ Aew, Ei/a^ &c. Indeed we 
have various examples of the Greek V being suhsti-^ 
tuted for the Latin V^ where the Latin V is a con* 
sonant. Diodorus Siculus (Lib. XII. cap. 24.) 
expresses Aventintis by Ai;ei/T«w. . Syncellus 

(40.) We may account for the substitution of the Greek V 
for the Latin B, since B and V were sometimes confounded in 
Latin^ as well as in Greek. Muratori, in his Nooub Ttiesaurus 
veterum imcriptionum, Tom. L p, 479. has given a Latin in- 
scription, in which REBOCA is engraved for REVOCA, and 
IN BIA LATA for IN VIA LATA. 
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(Chronog. p. 354.) exjpresses Helvius by *EXi;co9. 
With respect to the name Severus, which is one of 
the examples alleged in favour of Dionysius; it has 
been already ^ewh, that Syncellus expresses 
Severus repeatedly and uniformly by 'S.evftpo^. 
Pseanius^ in his Greek translation of Eutropius, 
does the same"^^. And^ what is still more impor- 
tant, Greek coins, struck in the reign of the 
Emperor Severus^ are still extant, in which the 
Latin V is expressed by the Greek V, though 
with the later form of it Y^*. 



(41.) See for instance Lib, VIII. cap. 9, 10. 

(42.) Pellerin, in the work already quoted, has given not 
less than fourteen examples of inscriptions on Greek coins, in 
which the Latin V in SEVERVS is represented by the Greek 
V, or (which is the same thing) the Greek Y. For whatever 
shape the Greek V may assume, it must be a consonant in such 
words as Yerus, and Severus, or they would not have been 
represented at other times by Brjpo^ and Ze/9f|/>ov. Na^a, 
which is sometimes expressed by NEPBAZ, is at other times 
expressed by NEPYAZ, where Y is necessarily a consonant, as 
well as B. See Pellerin Melange, T. II. p. 52. The pages, 
where Pellerin gives the inscriptions of coins with C£YHPOC> 
arc p. 115. 117: 12*2—126. 137. Ui. 182— 1«4. The four 
- last only, are coins of Alexander Severus ; the rest are coins of 
Septimiui Severus. These coins were struck in different Greek 
cities of the Roman Empire, during their respective reigns ; 
and the name of the city is expressed on the reverser Musellius, 
in his Numumata Antiqua, Tab. CLIL has given impressions, 
of fbar nM>re coins with the inscription CEYHPOS. There are 

Greek 
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Bat to return to the city in question. When the 
name of this city was written VEAEA^ the proper 
name for the inhabitants was VEAEATAI; and^ 
when H was become a long vowel,. VEApATAI 
was contracted into VEAHTAI, as VEAEA itself was 
contracted into VEAH, Now there are coitis of 
Velia still extant^ of which the inscriptions accord 
with the orthography here described. It is well 
known, that on the coins of Greek cities the name of 
the people is expressed^ and in the genitive plural* 
The coins of VEAEA therefore must have had the 
inscription VEAHTQN, or (when the V had ac- 
quired its later form) YEAHTQN. Now Goltz, in 
his Historic^ urbium et popuhrum Grcecias^ ex 
antique namismatibus Liber primus, has given im- 
pressions of not less than ten gold and silver coina, 
of Velia, with the inscription YEAHTQN *^ In 
Dr. Hunter's Museum are preserved six other coins 
of Velia, likewise with the fnscription YEAHTQN^. 
Another coin with the same inscription is exhibited 
by Paruta in his Sicilia Numismatica'^ . Musellius 



-•-T- 



Greek cpin^ likewise of Aquilia Severa, the wife of Heliogaba-* 
lus; of Otacilia Severa ^ and of Hadriana Severiana, oq which 
V is expressed by Y. See Pellerin, lb. p. 129. 1'6.8. 176. 181. 
208. 

(43.) See PI, X?M. 

(44.) See PI, LXIV. of Dr. Combe's Nummorum v^ierum 

(45.) Tab. CCXXXII. Num. 180. 
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ip the 20th plate of his Numismata Antiqaa^ has 
given four more. Ten coins, with the inscription 
YEAHTQN, are preserved also in the cabinet of the 
King of Prussia^ impressions of which may be seen 
in the first volume of Beger's Thesaurus Brandehur- 
giois^. Here then we have proof positive, that the 
inhabitants themselves expressed the name of their 
city, not by Ovekia, but by VeXea. Whether these 
coins were struck at the same Velia, which is meant 
by Dionysius, is a question of no importance. 
We are at present concerned only with the nameg 
not with the situation of the place. The 
Velia, of which Dionysius speaks, may have been 
a place near the Tiber; the Velia,' where these 
coins were struck, may^have been Velia in Lucania; 
we have in either case a proof, that the Greek 
consonant V, and not the Greek diphthong OYi 
was the proper representative of the Latin conso*. 
natit V. This is Hkewise agreeable to the original 
relation of the Qreek V to the Latin V, as described 



— *i 



(46.) P. 344-. I have thought it the more necessary to support 
the authority of Goltz, by an appeal to the coins preserved in 
other cabinets, because his authority has been questioned. But 
Mr. Pinkerton^ in his Essay on Medals (Pref« p. XV. 3d ed.) 
says, ^ I scruple not to recommend Goltzius, though all his 
'' works have many coins not yet found in cabinets^ his own 
" being unfortunately lost ; because medals, which he describes^ 
'' and which were looked upon as fictitious, are yearly found 
" exUtent, and qf undoubted antiquity.** 
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at the beginning of this Chapter. Even Dionysius 
frequently expresses the Latin V by the Greek V, 
He not only expresses Romulus by Pcd/ai/Xo?, where 
the i; is short; but also TuUus by TvXXoy, and 
Turnus by Hvpvo^i where the v is at least long by 
position. 



r 
\ 



If further proof were wanted, that Velia was 
expressed in Greek by VeXca, we might appeal both 
to Herodotus and to Strabo. The former, speaking 
of a colony of Phocians, going first to Rhegium and 
then to Velia in CEnotria (the ancient name of 
Liicania) describes the expedition in the following 

words. Oi 5e avTwv 69 TO *Ytjyiov Kora^uyovTe^y 
€P0€VT€P op/uL€w/uievoiy eKTfjeTavTO iroXiP yfj^ T^ff Oii^ai- 
Tpifi9 nravTfjv, ijTis vvv YEAH KoKeeTcu^'^* Here the 

word YEAH is a contraction for YEAEA, or (as 
written according to the ancient form) VEAEA. 
The transcribers indeed of Herodotu$, agreeably 
to the practice of aspirating appellatives which 
begin with Y, have aspirated the Y in YEAH, 
so that it now appears in the form of 'YeXi;, 
as if Herodotus had meant a place called 
Hyela^ though no such pl^ce ever existed in 
Lucania. In Casaubon's edition of Strabo, we 
find at p. 252. YtXi? without the aspirate ; and 



(47.) Lib. I. cap. 167. 
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Casaubon in his Note at p. 11 9. considers it as a 
representation of Velia. And that Strabo really 
meant Velia in Lucania appears from what he him- 
self says in the same place. He not only describes 
It as being in Lucania, but says, o\ U vvv EAEAN 
owofia<(fw(Fi. Now Velia in Lucania really had 
acquired the name of ELEA in the time of Strabo. 
It is so called by Cicero De Natura Dearuniy 
Lib. III. cap. 33. There cannot be a doubt there- 
fore that YEAH both in Herodotus and in Strabo 
is a contraction of YEAEA, and the Greek name of 
the city which was called in Latin FieUu. 

It has now been proved by irrefragable docu-^ 
ment, that OYEAIA is ^ false representation of the 
name in question. The conclusions therefore must 
be likewise false, which are drawn from the suppo- 
sition of its correctness. Indeed a more unfortunate 
example could not have been selected, as a criterion 
of Greek pronunciation : for there never was a word, 
which has appeared in such ^variety of shapes. 
In ancient times there were three diflerent forrtis, 
HEAEA, FEAEA, and VEAEA, all of which, under 
different circumstances, might be considered as cor- 
rect But then these three forms have given .rise 
to a dozen other forms. HEAEA gave rise, first to 
^EKea, then to 'EXca, and thus to the Latin Elea. 
When H was become a long vowel in Greek, 
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VEAEA was contracted into VEAH, which, accord* 
ing to the modern orthography, being written 'YcXiy, 
gave rise to Hyela. Again, from FEAEA, or rather 
perhaps VEAEA, came the Latin VELIA. And 
later Greek writers, from Dionysius downward, 
who lived when Greek had ceased to be spoken at 
Vdia, never thought of restoring the real Greek 
name by consulting coins and other documents, 
but contented themselves with translating into 
Greek the Latin name. And as they gave their 
011^ translation, some translated one way, others 
another. Heiice some wrote BEAIA or BEAEA^ 
others OYEAIA. And these forms again gave rise 
to various others.. BeXea was contracted info B€Xi7, 
and by. degrees corrupted into Bi/Xi?. 'EMoXelro ^ 
Bi/Xi^ says Stepbanus Byzantinus, under the article 
'EKea^ ttoXxs 'IraXiW^. And there it i», that he 
adds, 17 vvv ^e\ia. Nor was OYEAIA without its 
variations. For, O being mistaken for 0, OYEALA 
produced OYEAIA and OYEAAA. Hence Ste- 
pbanus Byzantinus very gravely says at p» 403. 

OYEAAA, iriiKi^ Oii/ayrpiq^. 

IV. 

It must be admitted howeverin favour ofDionysius, 
that; if he has led critics into,ertor by his attempt 
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(48.) P. 338. 
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^ eKplain the sound of the Digamma in Ch. 20, 
he has affi>rded them the means of correcting that 
error in the chapter^ which immediately follows. 
In this chapter he i-elates, that the Pelasgi race was 
not extinct even in his time^ but that some sparks 
of them (Ztowvpa tov TleXoT^iicoi; yevov^y) still re- 
mained at Falerii and Fescennia, two cities nearly 
opposite to each other on the banks of the Tiber, 
and situate in the southern part of the ancient 
kingdom of Etruria. He further says in the same 
chapter^ that they built the temple of Juno at 
Falerii. Since then Falerii and Fesc^rima were 
cities once occupied by the Pelasgi, who used the 
Greek F, the names of those cities^ as written by 
the Pelasgi, must have begun with F. Indeed 
there are coins still extant of the former place, 
struck at that early age when the Digamma was 
still in use. In the twenty. seventh plate of Dh. 
Combe's Hunterian' Museum, No. 21. 22, are 
impressions of two silver coins with the inscription 
FAAEKIN. Impressions of other coins with the 
same inscription are given by Goltz, PI. 36. and 36. 
Another coin, with the inscription FAAEION 
is given by Pellerin, Tom. L PI. X. of his Re- 
cueil de Medailles de Peuples et de ViUes. Another 
coin with the inscription FA is given by Eckhel in 
his Nummi veteres anecdoti (Viennae 177^- ^to^) 
PI. I. No. 7 1 and Eckhel at p. 9. refers it to 
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Falerii in Etrurict, No. 17. 18. 19. in the 27th 
plate of the Hunterian Museum are silver coins of 
this city sufficiently ancient to have the inscription 
FA, which is the whole of their inscription from 
right to left. 

The opinion, that the coins above! quoted, with 
the inscriptions FA and FAAEIQN, belong to Fa- 
lerii or Falisci (for the word is written both 
ways) though hitherto very generally entertained, 
and adopted by Dr. Combe himself at p. 143, 
has been lately indeed questioned, in consequence 
of many other coins, with the same inscrip- 
tion FAAEIQN, having been discovered within 
these ten years* in the western part of Pelo- 
ponnesus. And it must be granted, that coins 
discovered in Peloponnesus cannot have been coins 
of a city on the Tiber, not far distant from Rome. 
These Peloponnesian coins the author of the 
Mtiseum Sanclementiamim, published at Rome in 
1808, supposes with Sestini, to have been struck 
at Alea, a city of Arcadia, mention^ by Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. IV. 6. But the Elean inscription 
shews, that they must have been struck at Elis. 
The name of the Eleans is on that inscription 
FAAEIOI for 'HXeToi, of which the genitive FA- 
AEIQN is the very word, which appears on the 
coins. That 'HXcIo* denotes the inhabitants of 
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Elis we know also from Thucydides, who always 
calls them by that naitie^^ : whereas the inha- 
bitants of Alea (in Greek 'Akia) were called *Akeo\j 
and *KKeaTm^^. But shall we therefore conclude 
thztnone of the coins with the inscription FAAEIQN 
were struck at Falerii - or Faltsd in Italy ? If aU 
the coins with this inscription were brought from 
Peloponnesus^ how could the notion have origin- 
nated, that they were coins of a city in Italy ? And 
that this really was the common opinion, appears 
from what Spanheim says^ De usu et prcestantiA 
Numismatumy Tom. I. p. 107, 108. Wemay fairly 
presume therefore, that some of the coins with the 
inscriptions FA and FAAEIQN, described by Goltz, 
Spanheim, Pellerin, Eckhel, and Combe, were found 
in Italy. And the author of the Museum Sandemen- 
fianum, in the chapter beginning at p. 125. 
where he describes the coins with this inscription, 
says, that he himself is in possession of one, which 
was found in the neighbourhood of Rome ^^. Now if 

(49.) See for instance Lib. II. c. 25. Lib. V. c. 31. 

(50.) Stephauus de Urbibus, s. v. *A\€a, ttoAi? *ApKahia^. 
There are also coins of this city still extant with the inscription 
AAEON) as appears from Pellerin Recueil de Medailles de 
Peuples ee de Villes, Tom. L PI. xxi. No. 8. and Beger's Thds. 
Brand. T. L p. 344. 

(51.) I have not seen the Museum ^nclementianum itself: 
but I quote it on the authority of a very respectable Reviewer, 
who has given a detailed account of it in the Leipziger Literatur 
Zeitung, for May 181S. 
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coins^ found on the banks of the Alpheus^ could not 
have belonged to a city on the Tiber^ for the same 
reason the coins, which were found on the banks 
of the Tiber, could not have belonged to a city in 
Peloponnesus. ' Nor is there any improbability in 
the opinion, however strange it may appear at the 
first view of it, that the coins of Elisy and the 
coins of Falerii or Fatisci should have the same 
inscription. The Pelasgi in Peloponnesus, as 
appears from the Elean inscription, must have 
expressed the name of that city by FAAI2, which 
the lonians and Athenians (tflerwards wrote ^H\£9. 
That a colony of Pelasgi from Peloponnesus, under 
Evander, settled on the banks of the Tiber, is well 
known : and nothing is more common, than for 
colonists to name cities in their new settlements 
after the names of cities, from which they came. 
The Pelasgi therefore might give the name of 
FAAI2 to one of their settlements on the Tiber. 
Hence the people of that city were called by the 
Latins Falisci, according to the same form as 
Oscly Vobcii Tusciy &c. Again, the Greek name 
for the people being FAAEIOI, it was written in 
Latin FaUii^ with the accent necessarily on the /, 
and each % forming a separate syllable. Here then 
was such an hiatus,, as required the insertion of r 
to remedy it^^. Hence arose Faterii, expressed 

/ (52.) In like mannert Mov<ra^v became MusaRum: and 

Fade, FtLms. 
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ufterwcerds in Greek letters by ^dKepioi : and thus 
both Falerii and FaUsci became names of the same 
place. We see then that the Pelasgi, who settled 
at the place, which the Latins afterwards called 
Falerii and Falisci, would put on their co^s 
the same inscription^ FAAEIQN, which was used at 
Elis in Peloponnesus. And the correspondence 
between FALISCVS and FAAI2, as well as between 
FALERII and FAAEIOI, tends to confirm the 
analogy of the Latin F to the Greek F. 

, But even were it true, that none of the coins 
with the inscriptions FA and FAAEIQN were struck 
at Falerii on the Tiber, we should only lose their 
additional evidence, that the name was originally 
written in Greek with F. For the simple fact, 
stated by Dionysius, that this city was once occu- 
pied by the Pelasgi^ is alone sufficient to prove it« 
And since the name of that city was likewise 
written in Latin with F, the correspondence of the 
Greek F to the Latin F is confirmed by Dionysiu^ 
himself. With respect to Fescennia we may draw 
the same conclusion ; though no coins have been 
hitherto discovered, which belonged to that city. 
But we have coins of Fassulce^ another city of 
Etruria, and likewise once occupied by the Pelasgi. 
One of these coina is preserved in the Hunterian 
Museum^ and represented by Dr. Combe, PI. 2/. 

I 2 
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No. 16. In the name of this city only the first 
syllable is there expressed, agreeably to the com- 
mon practice of curtailing names on Greek coins. 
But it is expressed by FA I, and with the letters 
from right ta^left. The city Formiae must like- 
wise have been written by the Pelasgi FOPMIAI- 
For Pliny says of Formiae (Hist, Nat. Lib. IIL 
cap. 5.) Hormioe dictum : and it was so called 
from op^o^ statio navalis, as being a sea- port. 
According therefore to the JGlolic dialect, it must 
have been written FOPMIAI : and this inference is 
confirmed by the very circumstance, that the 
Latins wrote it FORMIiB. Here then we have 
Jbur cities of Italy, Faletii, Fescenmaj Fcesuhey 
and Formias, all of which were written with the 
ChreekFy and for all of which was substituted the 
Latin F. Are not these four cities then sufficient 
to outweigh the conversion of FcXia into f^c/ia*'*^.^ 



(53.) I have selected the names of the four cities, Falerii, 
Fescermia, Formia, and Fasula, as examples of words, which 
mast have been written, as well with F in Greek, as wtth F in 
Latin, because the two first are mentioned by Dionysius as 
Pdasgic towns, while the third is represented as such by Pliny« 
and the coins with the inscription FAI are unquestionably coins 
of the fourth. But the same reasoning applies to the name of 
tvery town beginning in Latin with F, whether in Etruria, or in 
Latium, or in any other part of Italy, which .was occupied by 
.£olian Greeks. For all such names must have been originally 
writteii also in Greek with F. All such examples therefore, of 
which there are many, may be added to the. list of words, which 

was 
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And how does Dionysius express the names of 
these four towns ? Does he there also express the 
consonant F by the diphthong OY^ as he did in the 
case of Felia f Quite the contrary. He expresses 
it by the consonant $, of which the affinity to the 
Greek F has been already shewn. In the very 
chapter, (Lib. I. c. 2 1 .) where he mentions Falerii 
and Fescenma as towns occupied by the Pelasgi^ 
and consequently as towns of which he must have 
known, that the names had been written with F, he 
substitutes not OY but O. After all then, the 
representations of Dionysius tend rather to confirm 
the inference, that the Greek F corresponded to the 
Latin F, as well in sound, as in form and order. 

V. 

There remains only one more notion, which it 
is necessary to confute, in order to vindicate to the 
Greek F its genuine pronunciation. I am aware, 
that I have to combat a very common opinion, 
when I deny, that the Greek F was pronounced 
like the English W. It is however an opinion so 
improbable even in itself^ and independently of 
the arguments, which may be alleged against it, 



was given in p. 95, 96, 97. Here likewise may be added the 
coin, with the inscription FAXT, of which Goltz has given ah 
impression in his Griecia gtisque imularum Numismata, Tefb, 
XVn. though the place, to which it.belongs, 13 uncertain. 
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that we may justly wonder, how such a notion 
could prevail. The mere circumstance, that the 
iEolians used it before P, shews that they could 
not have pronounced it, as the English pronounce 
W. That the ^oliahs did begin many of their 
words with FP appears from the examples, which 
have been already given of Latin words beginning 
with FR which have Greek words corresponding 
to them now beginning with an aspirated 'P. And 
Jthe existence of such words has been lately placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt by the word 
FPATPA on the Elean tablet If in this ^ord we 
pronounce the Greek F like the Latin F, as in 
FRATER, we produce a sound in which there is 
nothing harsh, or inharmonious. But, if giving to 
the Greek F the broad and coarse sound of the 
English W, we pronounce FPATPA as an English- 
man would pronounce WRATRA, we produce 
a sound so offensive to the ear, that no Greek 
could have endured it. Nor must we forget, that 
the JEk)lians who alone retained the use of F, were 
noted in particular for their aversion to all harsh 
sounds. The very tablet, on which FPATPA 
occurs, affords a pi^oof of this assertion. Though 
we • know that the other Greeks anciently wrote 
HEKATON, we find in this inscription EKATON 
without an aspirate. The very article before 
FPATPA is also without an aspirate. We find 
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not HA FPATPA but A FPATPA. And in the 
relative the aspirate is avoided by the substitution 
of T for H. The nominative plural ol is on the 
Elean tablet not HOI, but TOI. Nor is the con- 
nexion of F with P the onb/ case, in which its 
pronunciation like W would be intolerable. In- 
deed if the .Sk)lians suppressed the aspirate in 
HEKATON, it is incredible that they should have^ 
pronounced EKATON FETEA in the Elean in- 
scription, as an Englishman would pronounce 
EKATON WETEA. 

But let us consider the grounds^ on which the 
opinion rests, that the Greek F was pronounced 
like the English W. It rests either on the repre- 
sentation of Dionysius, or on the representation of 
the Latin grammarians. They, who argue from 
the former, argue thus. The Greek F was pro- 
nounced like the Greek OY : the Greek OY was 
pronounced like the French ou : the French ou is 
equivalent to the English W : ergo^ the Greek F 
and the English W have one and the same pro- 
nunciation. This mode of reasoning is adopted by 
the learned editor of Dawes's Miscellanea Critica^'*. 
But as the first term of this Sorites has bqen 



(54.) P. 4.22. 
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already proved to be incorrect, it is unnecessary to 
inquire into the accuracy of those which follow. 

Dawes, who very properly rejects the argument 
from OY5 comes however to the same conclusion 
by the aid of the Latin V. Assuming on the au- 
thority of the Latin grammarians, that the Greek F 
corresponded to the Latin V^ and taking for 
granted, that the Latin V was pronounced like the 
English W, he concludes at once, that the Greek 
F had the same pronunciation : and even substi- 
tutes that unsightly figure W^ (unsightly at least in 
Greek) for the genuine form F. Now since the 
first step also of this argument has been already 
shewn to be erroneous, the question whether the 
Greek F was pronounced like the English W, does 
not depend on the question whether the Latin V 
was so pronounced. 

An inquiry therefore into the manner, in which 
the Romans pronounced their V, may appear 
foreign to the question, how the Greeks pronoudced 
their F. Let us ask, however, on what authority 
the opinion rests, that the Latin V was pronounced 
like the English W. Dawes himself quotes np 
authority. He merely says, p. 121. Caeterum et illud 
monendi veniunt nonnulli, Romanorum V, cum pro 
consonante scriberetur^ non jam eidem apud nos ele- 
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meoto^ sed altero isti W respondere. But who are 
these aaonymouB nonnuUi ? They cannot be 
the old Latin grammarians^ whom he had 
just quoted : for they could not know, how we 
should pronounce our W, and consequently could 
not compare with it any letter of their oum alphabet 
That the Latin V was sometimes pronounced like 
die English W, is by no means impossible. Every 
language has its provincialisms : and I have heard 
boys .at school, who came from places where W 
and V were confounded, pronounce a well known 
line of As in prcesentiy in the following manner : 

WO FIT Wl UT WOLWO WOLWl WIWO EXCIPE WIXI. 

But can we suppose, that this coarse and broad 
dialect was the dialect of Cicero ? Or shall We 
conclude, that he pronounced fFinum, because the 
English say fFine ? Shall we not rather suppose 
that the Italian vino is a better representative of 
the Latin vino ? Even the Germans^ who have 
likewise borrowed their word fFein from the Latin, 
da not pronounce it as we do, but pronounce it as 
we pronounce the word f^ine^^. In the Italian ancL 
Spanish alphabets, the letter does not exist. The 

(,55,) Though I have lived twelve years in SaxoDy, where 
Germaa is spoken the most correctly, aad have hatd inter* 
course with Saxons ever since, I have nevei' heard the Germaa 
W pronounced like the English W» 



^*- 
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French employ it only in some few proper names ; 
but they pronounce it like their own and like the 
English V. For instance, IVaiUy they pronounce 
as if it were written Vailly, In the Grerman lan- 
guage, W is as common as in English t but then^ 
as already observed, it is pronounced like the 
English V. It is therefore not very probable that 
Cicero pronounced Vinum as broad as the English 
pronounce Wine. Nor must we forget, that if in 
such words as Wine and Wind we use W where the 
Romans used V, we use V for V in i;en times as 
many examples. I'he words Fimoanty FapoTf Fague, 
Fanitt/i Virtue^ Various, Fain, with twenty more, 
which might be mentioned, are derived from words 
beginning with V in Latin. Even therefore if we 
argued from the analogy of our own language, we 
should conclude, that the Latin V was not pro- 
nounced like our W. And if we argue from the 
analogy of other languages, which have borrowed 
from the Latin, we can draw no other conclusion, 
than thaFthe opinion, which ascribes to the Latin 
V the sound of the English W, is really devoid of 
foundation. 

Let us consider however whether any reason can 
be given for the opinion, that the Latin V was 
pronounced like the English W. Now the only 
reason, which I have been able to discover, is the 



* . • ^ 
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reason, which was examined in the preceding 
section^ namely, that V in Latin was expressed by 
OY in Greek. This is the foundation, and as far 
as I have been able to discover, the sole foundation, 
on which the opinion rests. From the supposed 
general correspondence of the Latin V to the 
Greek OY^ aided by the cuiditional supposition, 
that the Greek OY was pronounced like the 
English W, it has been inferred^ that the Latin 
V was likewise pronounced like the English W. 
But we have already seen, that the Greek OY was 
not generalb/ used even for the vowel V, and much 
less for the consonant V. We have already seen 
that Latin names beginning with V, are expressed 
in Greek by B as frequently, as they are by OY. 
We have moreover seen, that even the Greek ^ 
was not unfrequently used to express the Latin V, 
when the Latin V was a consonant. And it has 
been proved, that this mode of expression was the 
most correct. And even if we had to choose 
between B and OY, as Greek representatiVtes of the 
Latin V when used as a consonant, the preference 
would unquestionably be due to the former. 
When the Greeks expressed the Latin V by their 
own B, it was in consequence of the Greek B 
having acquired the sound of V. The modern 
Greeks would pronounce the Latin Felia and the 
Greek BeXia precisely in the same manner. And 
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that this pronunciation is not very modern, ap- 
pears from the circumstance, that in MSS. of the 
Greek Testament we find 2){{t;i^ indifferently 
written Aai;<j and Aafiik Even in tha time of 
Plutarch the Greek B must have been sometimes 
pronounced like. V, or Plutarch could not have 
expressed Fieii by Btjioi. To the Greeks then, 
who pronounced their B in this manner, B exactly 
represented the sound of the Latin consonant V. 
But they, who did not pronounce the Greek B like 
V, had no such resource. They had recourse there- 
fore to a very imperfect substitution ; and as a matter 
of necessity used the diphthong OY for the consonant 
V, as well as for the vowel V. But such a necessi^ 
tous substitution can surely afibrd no clue to 
a correct pronunciatidtf of the Latin V. Besides, 
if the Latin V had been pronounced like the 
English W, it never could have been .exchanged 
for the Latin B. For no one will pretend that 
this Letter was pronounced like the English W. 
An exatttple of BIA for VIA and of REBOCA for 
REVOCA haa been already quoted from Muratori, 
in Note 40. Two more inscriptions, with the 
same mistake, are given by Muratori> in the same 
page. Gori, in his Inscriptiones Antiqua?, Tom. I. 
p, l*J2. Inscript, 147- has given an inscripticm 
with '^ OCTABIANO for Octaviano. Still more 
examples are given by Fabretti in his Inscriptiones 
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Antiquas. At p. 102. Inscript. 235. we find 
PRIMITIBA for Primitiva: in the same page, 
Inscript. 238, we find BOBIS for Vobis, and VNI- 
BERSIS for Universis. Again, at p. 2/4. Inscript. 
164. we find BICTORIA for Victoria. And (what 
deserves particular notice) in the same inscription, 
at p. 103. where B is twice substituted for V, we 
find two other examples of V substituted for B. For 
Jubeo is engraved IVVEO, and Cubiculo CVVICV- 
LO. In like manner Gudius, in his Antiquce 
Inscriptiones, gives at p. 365. an example of 
MIR AVILI for Mirabili ; but in the same page an 
example of IVBENIS for Juvenis, and at p. 367. of 
BIX IT for f^ixit. Now it is wholly impossible, that 
B and V should have been thus mutually exchanged, 
if the latter had been pronounced like the English W. 
And this argument, if it were necessary, would receive 
additional weight fiom the circumstance, that the 
Latin V, which is sometimes exchanged for the 
Latin B, is at other times exchanged for the Latin 
F. Gruter, in his Inscript iones Antiquas^ p. 643. 
Inscript. 6. (ed. Scaliger) has given an inscription, 
in which FICTORIA twice occurs for Victoria, and 
FICTORIO twice for Victorio. At p. 757. In- 
script. 9. we find FARVS for Varus. And at p. 
886. Inscript. 15. FICTORIANVS twice occurs for 
Victorianus. But surely if the sound of our 
English W were the same with the sound of the 
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Latin V, the Latin V could never have found 
a substitute in the Latin F. On the other hand, 
if we suppose^ that the Latin V was pronounced 
like our English V, nothing was more easy than an 
exchange for F. Nor is it difficult to explain its 
exchange for B, provided we reject the opinion^ 
that it was pronounced like our W. For the 
Spanish V, which is certainly not pronounced like 
our W, is frequently exchanged for B both in 
speaking and in writing. 

Lastly, that the Latin V was pronounced, not 
like the English W, but like the English V, is an 
opinion conformable with that of Gerard Vossius, 
one of the most eminent among the Latin gram- 
marians since the revival of learning ; though by a 
strange fatality, a passage in his treatise De Arte 
Grammatical has contributed more, than any 
other cause, to propagate in England the contrary 
opinion. In his treatise De Arte Grammatical 
hih. I. c. 24. he cautions his. readers against pro- 
nouncing F and V in the same manner : and he 
thus argues, that they had a different sound : aliter 
F, aliter V, sonare argumentolsunt voces in quibu^ 
utraque occurrit, ut vafer^faveo^ fovea^ fulvusj et 
similes. Now if Gerard Vossius had been writing 
for English readers, this caution would have been 
unnecessary t for it is not usual at least in this 
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country to pronounce V like F. But it is a rule ia 
the Grerman language to pronounce V like F ^ : 
their W, being the letter, which has the sound of 
the English V. Hence the Grennans proDoance 



(56.) I am here speaking with reference to the Higk Gefmai^ 
the language of Gerard Vossius, who was a nati?e ofHeideUet^: 
for in the L<ytv German, which is spoken in Lower Saxony, and 
other parts of Northern Germany, the V has a softer sound* 
And the soft sound of the V in Low German has had some inflii* 
ence on the pronunciation even of the High German in those 
parts, where Low German was fortncrly spoken. Thus in the 
Electorate of Hanover, Low German, though it is now spoken 
only by the peasants, was once the general language ; and so it 
remained, till after the time of Luther, when the High German 
became the language of literature, and was therefore adopted 
by men of education, even where Low German had been pre^ 
viously spoken. Bat hence arose a mixture of pronunciation ; 
and the High German has lost in the North of Germany some* 
what of that hardness, which it has ever retained in the middle 
and South of Germany, where it was always spoken. Hence 
the German V, which is pronounced as F at Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Wittenberg, is pronounced with a softer sound at Hauover. 
But Adelung, the great German grammarian, is decidedly of 
opinion, that to give the High German V the sound of the LofU) 
German V, is contrary to the analogy of the language : and 
hence he lays it down as a rule, that the proper sound of V in the 
High German language is the same with that of F. There 
is indeed one exception, namely, when it occurs in the middle 
of a word between two vowels. It then unavoidably assumes a 
softer tofte ; and on the same principle, as that which converted 
the Latin F into the Latin V, when it represented the Digamma 
between two vowels. 
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Windy as if it were written Vind; and Filter 
(which is the German for Father) they pronounce 
as if it were written Fater : the word Polk; which 
corresponds to the English Folk, they pronounce 
as if it were written Folk. This pronunciation of 
V like F in German words was transferred to the 
pronunciation of Latin words. That it was so in 
the time of Gerard Vossius, appears from what he 
says^ c. 26. Germani pronunciant Latinorum Finum 
quasi esset Finum. This pronunciation therefore 
it was his object to correct. He accordingly tells 
his countrymen^ that they ought not to pronounce 
the Latin V like their V, but like their W. He 
instances in c. 26. two German words correspond- 
ing with the Latin^ which according to the 
orthography of the sixteenth century he writes 
fVijn and fFint (now written fVeht and (Find) : 
and he adds^ nee aliter extulere Latini vinam, 
ventus, quam winum, wentus. Again^ he says 
in p. 24. of the manner in which the Latins 
pronounced V, in contradistinction of the manner 
in which the Germans pronounced it ; Olim vero 
longe etiam majiB discrimen erat ; quia V efiere- 
bant, ut Germani duplex W. Nempe pronun- 
ciabant fFinum, fFallumy fFidua, fFacillarey &c. 
unde nostrum fFifn, fFalle^ fFeduwe^ fFaggeln^ 
&c. Since then the Germans pronounce W, as w^ 
pronounce V, the rule thtis given by Vossius, whea 
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applied to the English language would be^ that the 
Latin V was pronounced like the English V. But 
English critics^ not knowing the difierence between 
their oivn W, and the Oerman W, and not con- 
sidering that Gerard Vossius, as a German^ was 
giving rules for the Germans, have argued from this 
passage^ as if Gerard Vossius was authonfy for the 
opinion^ that the Latins pronounced Vinum, 
VaUum^ Vidua^ in the same manner as the English 
pronounce Wine, Wall, Widow. I have even 
seen the passage quoted with English eicamples 
substituted for the German, with the exceptkm of 
the German word for vadllare^ because we do not 
say Wacillate, but f^adllate. And as the word 
nostrum immediately precedes those examples, the 
quotation, with these substitutions, makes Gerard 
Vossius speak, as if he had been a native 
Englishman. 

The preceding remarks on the pronunciation of 
the Latin V have not been made on the supposi- 
tion, that the sound Of the Greek F depended on the 
sound of the Latin V, but merely because the two 
questions have been connected by most writers 
upon this subject. In whatever manner Cicero 
majj^have pronounced the Latin V, the Pelasgi^ 
who brought letters into Latium, had no other 

K 
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sound for their F, than such as was given to F 
by the Latins^ who learnt from them^ and is still 
given to it by those^ who in their turn have learnt 
from the Latins. 
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